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Articte I. 


THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE inquiry, what is the system of education in the 
United States, is a deeply interesting one; equally so to 
the stranger, who would study our history, and to our- 
selves. It is interesting to the American citizen, not only 
as it regards the results already produced, but also as it 
respects the future exigences of the people. ‘The student 
who would learn the system of education, under which 
the citizens of the United States have been trained, will 
meet with many obstacles. As a nation we have no 
general system of education. Our national confederacy 
does not recognize the education of the people as an object 
of the general compact. The student, therefore, if he 
would study our system of education, must turn his 
attention to each of the States, acting in this wampenn as 
independent sovereignties. 

It has occurred to us, that a brief view of the system of 
education in Massachusetts might be interesting to some 
of our readers, and that it might become in future time, 
a document of permanent value. We enter upon this 
undertaking with the greater readiness, in the hope that 
others may be induced thereby to furnish similar docu- 
ments from the other States. We shall glance at our 
system of education as it has been, and as it now is; and 
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shall also express our opinion briefly, respecting what our 
system of education ought to embrace. 

Let us, in the first place, examine the history of legis- 
lation upon the subject. The first legal provision for the 
education of children in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
was made by an act of the General Court, passed May, 
1642, and in the following words: ‘‘Forasmuch as the 
good education of children is of singular behoof and 
benefit to any commonwealth, and whereas many parents 
and masters are too indulgent and negligent of their duty 
in that kind: it is orderedythat the selectmen of every 
town, in the several precincts and quarters where they 
dwell, shall have a vigilant eye on their brethren and 
neighbors, to see, first, that none of them shall suffer so 
much barbarism in any of their families as not to en- 
deavor to teach by themselves or others, their children, 
servants and apprentices, so much learning as may enable 
them perfectly to read the English tongue, and knowledge 
of the capital laws, wpon penalty of twenty shillings for 
each neglect therein.”’ * 

The statute proceeds to provide for the religious educa- 
tion of children, servants and apprentices, and for their 
being instructed in some useful calling “ profitable to 
themselves and to the Commonwealth,” and adds as a 
penalty for a neglect of any of these duties, on the part 
of parents and guardians, that the children thus neglected 
shall be taken by the selectmen and apprenticed to more 
faithful persons, boys until they are twenty-one, and girls 
until they are eighteen years of age. 

In 1647, the following enactments were passed, which 
we shall quote entire, because they constitute the basis 


on which our system of common education still rests. 


“It is ordered by this court and authority thereof, that 
every township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord 
hath increased them to the number of fifty householders, 
shall then forthwith appoint one within their towns to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him to read and 
write, whose wages shall be paid either by the parents 
or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in 
general, by way of supply, as the major part of those that 





* Charters and General Laws of the Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, published by order of the General Court, 1814, p. 73. 
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order the prudentials of the town shall appoint; provided 
that those who send their children be not oppressed by 
paying much more than they can have them taught for 
in other towns. And it is further ordered, that when any 
town shall increase to the number of one hundred families 
or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the 
master thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they 
may be fitted for the university: and if any town neglect 
the performance hereof above one year, then every such 
town shall pay five pounds per annum to the next such __ 
school, till they shall perform this order.” * 

In 1671, it was enacted, that no persons should be 
employed for the purpose of giving public instruction in 
the college or schools, ‘‘ that have manifested themselves 
unsound in the faith, or scandalous in their lives, and 
have not given satisfaction according to the rules of 
Christ.” In the same year the General Court increased 
the penalty for neglecting to keep a grammar school from 
five to ten pounds. In 1683, it was provided, that towns 
containing five hundred families should maintain two 
grammar schools and two writing schools; and farther, 
that a town consisting of two hundred families, that 
should neglect to maintain a grammar school, should pay 
a fine of twenty pounds. 

These laws, it appears, were ‘shamefully neglected,” 
and the penalty thereof not being required, tended greatly 
to the “nourishment of ignorance and irreligion.”’ The 
court, therefore, in 1702 ordered, that a town consisting 
of one hundred families, that should neglect to maintain 
a grammar school for one year, ‘‘should pay a fine of 
twenty pounds, and in the same proportion for a less time 
than one year. At the same time it was provided, that a 
grammar schoolmaster for any town shall be examined 
and approved by the minister of the town and the minis- 
ters of the two adjacent towns. It was made the duty 
also of justices of the peace and grand jurors to see that 
the laws respecting schools and schoolmasters be duly 
observed. + 

In 1712, a law was passed, prohibiting any person from 
“setting up a school for teaching children or youth in 








* Colony Laws, pp. 186, 187. + Ibid., p. 372. 
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reading, writing, or any other science, but such as are of 
a sober and good conversation, and have the allowance 
and approbation of the selectmen of the town in which the 
school is to be kept.” * 

It does not appear thai the law requiring grammar 


_ schools ever had much practical effect; for the court de- 


clare, in the preamble to an act passed in 1718, that it 
had been proved by ‘‘sad experience that many towns 
that are not only obliged by law, but are very able to 
maintain a grammar school, yet choose rather to incur 
and pay the fine than maintain the school.’’ So the court 
ordered that the fine be increased from twenty to thirty 
pounds for a town having one hundred families, and to 
forty pounds for a town having five hundred families, and 
so pro rata, in case a town contained two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred families. + 

No further legislation was had on the subject of common 
education, as we can find, for near fifty years, until 
1767, when a very important act was passed; important, 
because it was an approximation to our present district 
system. Hitherto the towns only had been empowered 
to raise funds for the purpose of common education. 
The act referred to is expressed in the following words: 
‘* Whereas, it may happen that where towns or districts 
consist of several precincts, some of such precincts may 
be disposed to expend more for the instruction of children 
and youth in useful learning within their own bounds, 
than as parts of such towns or districts they are by law 
held to do, and no provision having hitherto been made 
to enable precincts to raise money for that purpose; and 
whereas, the encouragement of learning tends to the pro- 
motion of religion and good morals and the establishment 
of liberty, civil and religious; be it therefore enacted, by 
the governor and council and house of representatives, 
that when, and so often as, the major part of the inhabi- 
tants of any precinct, at their annual meeting, legally 
warned, shall agree on the building, furnishing or repair- 
ing of any school-house, or the defraying any other charge 
for the support of schools and schoolmasters, and shall 
also agree on any sum or sums of money for such purpose 





* Colony Laws, p. 398. + Ibid., p. 420. 
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or purposes, the assessors of such precincts are hereby 
empowered and required to assess the same on the polls 
and estates within said precincts, and all such rates and 
assessments shall be paid to the constable or collector to 
whom the same shall be committed, with a warrant from 
said assessor in form as is by law prescribed for collecting 
town assessment,” &c. * 

We have thus brought into juxtaposition the main 
features of all the legal provisions for common education, 
from the planting of the Colony in 1630, until the adoption 
of the constitution of the State in 1780, embracing a period 
of one hundred and fifty years. Before we proceed farther, 
it may be well to pause a moment and analyze the prin- 
ciples here embodied, and ascertain, so far as we shall be 
able, the degree of education which under these provisions 
had been imparted to the people.- ; 

The religious basis upon which this superstructure was 
reared, demands a moment’s consideration. ‘The founders 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay were Puritans, and 
were among the best specimens of human nature that the 
world could at that period produce.+ ‘They were deeply 
religious, and many of them profoundly learned. { 'They 
had been driven from their native land by a most bitter 
and relentless persecution; and their great aim seems to 
have been to seek for themselves and for their posterity 
an asylum where they might rest securely sheltered from 
the attacks of their enemies. It was a religious feeling 
that pervaded all hearts, and predominated. Hence their 
first form of civil government partook about as much of 
the nature of an ecclesiastical constitution as it did of a 
civil compact. In their first efforts to promote the educa- 
tion of their children, they acted as a Christian brotherhood, 





* Colony Laws, p. 666. 
+ The present object was purity of religion; it was now proposed to 
form a peculiar government, and to ‘‘ colonize the best.’? Such were 
the conclusions which were privately circulated among the Puritans 
of England.— Bancroft’s History of U. S., Vol. I, p. 381. 

+ Of the number that emigrated in 1630, eight hundred were Puritans, 
inclined to the party ef the Independents, many of them men of high 
endowments, large fortunes, and the best of education; scholars well 
versed in all the learning of the times, clergymen who ranked among 
the most eloquent and pious in the realm, embarked with Winthrop for 
their asylum, bearing with them the charter which was to be the basis 
of their liberties.—Jbid., Vol. I, p. 384. 
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and elected their schoolmaster much in the same way that 
they did their religious teacher. * 

They provided for the education of every child, that all 
might obtain a knowledge of the sacred Scriptures; for 
they believed that “the end of ali learning is to fit men to 
search the Scriptures, that thereby they may come to a 
saving knowledge of God in Christ.” + 'They procured 


competent teachers, and required that they should be 


‘‘sound in the faith.”” They were the friends of learning, 
because learning was ‘friendly to religion and to liberty, 
civil and religious.” It is a matter of undoubted history, 
that the schoolmasters in Massachusetts, for one hundred 
and fifty years, were mainly religious men, who believed 
and taught the distinctive doctrines of the Calvinistic 
system. It was almost universally required of a master, 
that he teach the children the Catechism. The duty of 
a grammar schoolmaster in Boston, in 1785, is defined 
in the town records to be ‘‘to hear the children read 
occasionally the Scriptures, to teach them their Catechism 
once a week, besides instructing them in writing and 
arithmetic.”’ { 

The founders of this Commonwealth assumed it as a 
sound political maxim, that a certain degree of education 
is necessary in all, that each one may be able for himself 
to discharge the duties of a good citizen; and that, there- 
fore, the State had a right to require that degree of 
education in all. ‘They not only furnished the means by 
which all might be educated, provided they were disposed 
to avail themselves of those advantages, but actually 
compelled parents and guardians to give that measure of 
education to their children. While, however, the Legisla- 
ture assumed thus much, it protected with equal care the 
republican principle. It gave to the towns, and subse- 





* The first municipal act on record in the town of Boston for the 
promotion of common schools is under date of April 13, 1635, when it 
is said to have been ‘‘ agreed upon that our brother Philemon Purmont 
shall be entreated to become schoolmaster for the teaching and nurtur- 
ing of children with us.’’—Snow’s History of Boston, p. 348. 

t+ See a letter of Samuel Sewall and Isaac Addington to Thomas 
Buckingham, of Saybrook, Conn., in Quincy’s History of Harvard 
University, Vol. I, p. 519. 

¢t Felt states that the Catechism used in the grammar school in 


Ipswich, was the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, with explanations by 
Dr. Watts. 
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quently to precincts, the entire control of the business of 
education. ‘'I‘he Legislature only concerned itself to know 
that all were suitably instructed, leaving the education 
of each child to those whom it concerned. 

Our system of education, as at present modified, seems 
to us deficient in this particular. We have a provision 
requiring the parent to furnish his child with books, if he 
send him to school and have the means of doing so, but 
no provision requiring him to send his child to school. 
Children uninstructed upon the subject do not generally 
appreciate the advantages of education to themselves; 
and inasmuch as there are many worthless parents who 
entirely neglect their children, it has seemed to us im- 
portant that the government should require that every 
child of common abilities should receive a given amount 
of schooling. Nor can we perceive that such a require- 
ment would be a greater encroachment on personal liberty 
than the law now in force requiring the parent, if able, 
to furnish his child with books. If the parent be unable 
to support his child, while he is being educated, let it be 
done at the expense of the town. Without some such 
provision, we see not how we can prevent the growth of a 
population, already quite too numerous, that can neither 
read nor write.* 'The good citizensof this Commonwealth, 
who are required to provide means whereby every child 
may be educated, have a right to expect of the Legislature 
that every child shall be educated. 

The principles established by our Puritan forefathers 
seem to us in the main to be sound and elevated. The 
degree of education, however, which they secured was 
less than might for the moment be supposed by one who 
did not fully enter into the condition of the people. The 
country was new and the inhabitants without resources, 
except the scanty stores which they had brought with them 
to the land of their pilgrimage. Nor could they readily 
accumulate means. ‘The sources of wealth had not yet 
been created. The people could do little more than sub- 
sist on the fruits of their own industry in the productions 





* By the census of 1840, it appears that there are in Massachusetts 
3,196 persons under 20 years of age who can neither read nor write. 
Though the majority of these are probably foreigners, and although in 
this respect Massachusetts may bear a favorable comparison with most 
of the other States, the number is nevertheless quite too large. 
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of the soil.* They were without acurrency. ‘They had 
put a very limited commerce, and no manufactories; and, 
as the colony progressed, were oppressed with burdensome 
taxes for the support of a government from which they 
shared but little benefit. We of the present generation 
can form but a faint conception of the actual condition of 
this country even one hundred years since. All this 
greatness and grandeur, which we every where behold 
in these twenty-six independent and confederated States, 
rich in agricultural products, skilful and prosperous in 
commerce, and abounding in manufactures, spread too 
over a territory capable of sustaining a population more 
numerous than is now sustained by all the countries of 
Europe, and already numbering more than sixteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, is not the growth of one, but of more 
than two centuries ; and now that the tree has taken fast 
root, and is drawing nourishment from a thousand sources, 
its growth will undoubtedly be astonishingly rapid. 

It was well that the principles which we have been 
considering were early established; for they were con- 
stantly before the minds of the people, and were unceas- 
ingly exerting a controlling influence, though educa- 
tion was probably less universal in 1780 than during 
some of the first years after the planting of the Colony. 
Nor were the attainments of those who enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of common education much, if at all, greater 
than in the first mentioned period. Up to this time noth- 
ing was taught in common schools but reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and the two branches last named toa 
very limited extent. ‘‘ Three quarters of a centur 
back,” says Flint in his History of Ipswich, published in 
1834, ‘‘a large part of the wills left by men, some of 
whom had considerable property, were signed with a cross. 
This remark was still more applicable to the wills of 
feinales. Such facts were not peculiar to the people of 
Ipswich. ‘They existed in all sections of the country. 





* << The general fear of want of foreign commodities, now our money 
was gone,’’ says Winthrop, ‘‘ set us on work to build shipping of our 
own;’’ and in 1640 two ships were built, one at Salem of 300 tons and 
one at Boston of 150 tons. ‘* The work was hard to accomplish for 
want of money, but our shipwrights are content to take such pay as 


the country could make.’’—Wéinthrop’s History of New England, 
Vol. II, p. 24. 
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Till about 1769, it was an unheard-of thing for girls to 
be instructed by a master. They learned to read and 
sew of school dames, and this, for the most part, was the 
height of their ambition. Since our independence, edu- 
cation has quickened its previously slow progress. 
Writing for forty years back has been a much more gen- 
eral acquisition than it had been for the same period 
before. Very seldom can young people now be found 
among us who are obliged to make their mark. Arith- 
metic, though always attended to by some males, has 


’ commonly been learned by them within the forty years 


last past. A quarter of a century since, and geography 
was not taught; fifteen years since, it began to be taught 
in some of our town schools.”’* 

The earliest municipal action upon the subject of 
schools in the town of Worcester, was April 4, 1726. In 
pursuance of a vote of the town, the selectmen agreed with 
Mr. James Rice to be schoolmaster, and teach such chil- 
dren and youth asany of the inhabitants might send to 
him, to read and write, ‘‘as the law directs, until the 15th 
of December.”” On the expiration of this period it was 
voted peremptorily that ‘‘the town will have no school,” 
in consequence of which the town was admonished of 
their neglect by a presentment by the. grand jury. The 
prosecution, however, was suspended on promise of 
amendment and paying £2 3s. 6d. cost. A fear of farther 
prosecution induced the town to vote to maintain a 
free school for one year, to be moved into different parts 
of the town. ‘The teacher was migratory. Directions 
similar to this of 1735, says Mr. Lincoln in his History of 
Worcester, abound in the records. ‘‘ Voted, that Mr. 
Richard Rogers repair to the house of Mr. Palmer Gould- 
ing, there to teach school till farther orders.”’+ The 
young children were taught by school dames to read easy 
lessons. 

The records of the town of Plymouth are silent in 
reference to schools, until 1670, when John Morton prof- 
fered his services, ‘‘to teach children to read, write, and 
keep accounts.” { 





*Felt’s History of Ipswich, p. 90. 
+ Lincoln’s History of Worcester, p. 297. 
¢ Mass. Hist. Soc. Col., 2d Series, Vol. III, p. 173. 
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The earliest municipal action in the town of Salem 
upon the subject of schools is dated 1644. 

‘‘ Ordered that a note be read on next lecture day, that 
such as have children to be kept at school, would bring 
their names and what they will give for one whole year, 
and also, if any poor body hath children, or a child to be 
kept at school, that the town will pay it by a rate.”* 

At what time the grammar school in Salem was estab- 
lished, we have not the means of knowing. The first 
mention made of it by Felt, in his Annals of Salem, is in 
1677, when the selectmen agreed with D. Eppes, Jr. for 
£60 per annum, to teach all such scholars as should be 
sent to him in the principles of the English, Latin and 
Greek tongues, of good manners and of the Christian 
religion.t 

In 1712, there were three schools in Salem, one having 
been established that year to teach reading, writing and 
navigation. In 1729, there were but three schools,—a 
grammar school, a woman’s school, and one for reading, 
writing, and ciphering. ‘The schools were at that date 
supported in part by money drawn from the treasury of 
the town, and in part by private contributions on the part 
of the wealthy and more liberally disposed. 

The earliest mention of schools on the records of the 
town of Boston is April 13, 1635. The colonists are said to 
have entreated their brother, Philemon Purmont, to become 
schoolmaster, ‘‘ for the teaching and nurturing of children ”’ 
among them. ‘T’his is supposed to have been the origin 
of the Boston grammar school, which still continues, and 
nearly upon the same spot where it was thus early com- 
menced. Gov. Winthrop in his journal, under date of 
1645, mentions that ‘“‘divers schools have been erected,”’ 
and observes that ‘“‘at Boston they made an order to allow 
for ever £50 per annum and a house for the master, and 
£30 to an usher, who should teach reading, writing, and 
ciphering ; and the charge was to be defrayed either by 
a voluntary contribution or by rate of such as refused.’’} 

From a communication to the selectmen of the town of 
Boston in 1686, by the treasurer, we learn that the num- 





* Felt’s Annals of Salem, p. 164. + Ibid., Appendix, p. 541. 
$¢ Winthrop’s History of New England, Vol. II, p. 215. 
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ber of free schools had increased at that date to three. 
The whole amount expended by the town that year was 
£400, £200 of which was for maintaining three free 
schools and mending the highways.* 

Previously to the war of the Revolution, there were but 
five public schools in Boston; two grammar schools and 
three writing schools. In 1742, when the number of in- 
habitants had increased to 16,382, the whole number of 
scholars in the Latin schools was 159, and in the three 
grammar schools, 376; total,535. In 1772, the total num- 
ber was 823. Soon after this the war of the Revolution 
came on, which resulted in the entire suspension of all 
the schools for a season, and greatly to their injury for a 
long period ; so that in 1785 the total number in all the 
schools was only 567. 

In 1780, when the people of the Commonwealth were | 
called upon in their sovereign capacity to form a constitu- 
tion of government for themselves, it was made the duty 
of the Legislature to foster the interests of education. In 
the language of the constitution, they say: ‘‘ Wisdom 
and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessary for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties, and as these 
depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages of 
education in the various parts of the country and among 
the different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of 
legislators and magistrates, in all future periods of this 
Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and 
the sciences, and all seminaries of them.” 

The first legislative action upon the subject of education 
after the adoption of the constitution appears to have been 
in the retrograde. ‘his act was passed in 1789. It re- 
quired of towns containing fifty households only, to have 
schoolmasters who should teach reading and writing for 
such term oftime as should be equivalent to six months for 
one school for one year. ‘Towns of one hundred families 
only, were required to keep a teacher of reading and 
writing the year round; and only towns of two hundred 
families to keep a grammar school. ‘This law, it will be 
perceived, reduced the amount of schooling which each 





* Snow’s History of Boston, p. 174. 
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child could have in the public schools to just one-half of 
what was formerly required. 

Such was the condition of the country ; so wasted and 
destitute, that it was undoubtedly found to be impracti- 
cable to enforce the laws previously enacted. The 
condition of the people, however, soon began to improve. 
Peace having been restored, and independence secured, a 
spirit of unwonted enterprise began immediately to 
manifest itself, which soon gave an impulse to the 
business of education. ‘This is apparent from the increase 
of the higher institutions of learning. Up to this period, 
not a single institution, except Harvard College, had been 
incorporated. In 1780, Phillip’s Academy was incorpo- 
rated; and during the twenty years next succeeding, no 
less than thirteen academies, in different parts of the 
State, received acts of incorporation. 

Since 1780, the interests of education in this Common- 
wealth have been rapidly progressing. We deem it 
unnecessary, however, to trace the history of legislation 
upon this subject for the last half century; but will 
submit, in as few words as we shall be able, the legal 
provisions for education, as we find them in the Revised 
Statutes of 1836; and for the history of legislation on this 
subject since that time, including the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Education, we refer the reader to 
an article on that subject in a late number of the Review.* 


“Tn every town, containing fifty families, there shall be kept in each 
year, at the charge of the town, by a teacher or teachers of competent 
ability and good morals, one school for the instruction of children in 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic 
and good behaviour, for the term of six months, or two or more such 
schools, for terms of time that shall together be equivalent to six 
months. 

“In every town, containing one hundred families, there shall be 
kept in each year one such school, for the term of twelve months, or 
two or more such schools, for terms of time that shall together be 
equivalent to twelve months. 

“In every town, containing one hundred and fifty families, there 
shall be kept in each year two such schools, for nine months each, or 
three or more such schools, for terms of time that shall together be 
equivalent to eighteen months. 

“Tn every town, containing five hundred families, there shall be kept 
in each year two such schoo!s, for twelve months each, or three or 
more such schools, for terms of time that shall together be equivalent 
to twenty-four months. 





* The September Number of 1840, p. 396. 
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“Every town, containing five hundred families, shall, besides the 
schools already prescribed, maintain a school, to be kept by a master of 
competent ability and good morals, who shall, in addition to the 
branches of learning before mentioned, give instruction in the history 
of the United States, book-keeping, surveying, geometry and algebra ; 
and such last mentioned school shall be kept for the benefit of all the 
inhabitants of the town, ten months at least, exclusive of vacations, in 
each year, and at such convenient place, or alternately at such places 
in the town, as the said inhabitants at their annual meeting shall 
determine ; and, in every town containing four thousand inhabitants, 
the said master shall, in addition to all the branches of instruction 
before required, be competent to instruct in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and general history, rhetoric and logic. 

“ Any town, containing less than five hundred families, may establish 
and maintain such a school as is first mentioned in the preceding 
section, for such term of time, in aly year, or in each year, as they 
shall deem expedient. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the president, professors and tutors of the 
University at Cambridge, and of the several colleges, and of all pre- 
ceptors and teachers of academies, and all other instructors of youth, 
to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and 
youth, committed to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, 
justice, and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity 
and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry, and frugality, chastity, 
moderation, and temperance, and those other virtues which are the 
ornament of human society, and the basis upon which a republican 
constitution is founded ; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, 
into a clear understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned 
virtues to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure 
the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, 
and also to point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the resident ministers of the gospel, the 
sclectmen, and the school committees, in the several towns, to exert 
their influence, and use their best endeavors, that the youth of their 
towns shall regularly attend the schools established for their instruction. 

“The several towns are authorized and directed, at their annual 
meetings, or at any regular meeting called for the purpose, to raise 
such sums of money, for the support of the schools aforesaid, as they 
shall judge necessary ; which sums shall be assessed and collected in 
like manner as other town taxes. 

“The inhabitants of every town shall, at their annual meeting, 
choose, by written ballots, a school committee, consisting of three, five, 
or seven persons, who shall have the general charge and superintend- 
ence of all the public schools in such town. 

“In any town, containing five hundred families, and in which a 
school shall be kept for the benefit of all the inhabitants, as before 
provided in this chapter, the school committee, chosen under the 
preceding section, shall perform all the like duties, in relation to such 
school, the house where it shall be kept, and the supply of all things 
necessary therefor, which the prudential committee of a school district 
may perform in such district. 
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“Any town, containing more than four thousand inhabitants, may 
choose an additional number, not exceeding six, on such committee. 

“The school committee shall require full and satisfactory evidence 
of the good moral character of all instructors who may be employed in 
the public schools in their town, and shall ascertain, by personal exam- 
ination, their literary qualifications and capacity for the government of 
schools. 

“ Every instructor of a town or district school shall obtain of the 
school committee of such town a certificate in duplicate of his qualifi- 
cations, before he opens such school, one of which shall be filed with 
the town treasurer, before any payment is made to such instructor on 
account of his services. 

“The school committee shall determine the number and qualifica- 
tions of the scholars to be admitted into the school kept for the use of 
the whole town, as aforesaid, and visit such school, at least quarter 
yearly, for the purpose of making a careful examination thereof, and of 
ascertaining that the scholars are properly supplied with books; and 
they shall, at such examination, inquire into the regulation and dis- 
cipline of the school, and the habits and proficiency of the scholars 
therein. 

“The school committee, or some one or more of them, shall, for the 
purposes aforesaid, visit each of the district schools in their town, on 
some day during the first or second week after the opening of such 
schools, respectively, and also on some day during the two weeks pre- 
ceding the closing of the same; and shall, also, for the same purposes, 
visit all the schools kept by the town, once a month, without giving 
previous notice thereof to the instructors. 

“The school committee of each town shall direct what books shall 
be used in the several schools kept by the town; and may direct what 
books shall be used in the respective classes. 

“'The scholars at the town schools shall be supplied by their parents, 
masters or guardians, with the books prescribed for their classes. 

“'The school committee of each town may procure, at the expense of 
the town, or otherwise, a sufficient supply of such class books, for all 
the schools aforesaid, and shall give notice of the place where such 
beoks may be obtained; and the books shall be supplied to the 
scholars at such prices as merely to reimburse the expense of the 
same. 

“In case any scholar shall not be furnished by his parent, master or 
guardian, with the requisite books, he shall be supplied therewith by 
the school committee, at the expense of the town. 

“'The school committee shall give notice, in writing, to the assessors 
of the town, of the names of the scholars so supplied by them with 
books, and of the books so furnished, the prices thereof, and the names 
of the parents, masters or guardians, who ought to have supplied the 
same; and said assessors shall add the price of the books so supplied 
to the next annual tax of such parents, masters and guardians; and the 
amount so added shall be levied, collected, and paid into the town 
treasury, in the same manner as the town taxes. 

“In case the assessors shall be of opinion that any such parent, 
master or guardian is unable to pay the whole expense of the books so 
supplied on his account, they shall omit to add the price of such books, 
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or shall add only a part thereof, to the annual tax of such parent, 
master or guardian, according to their opinion of his ability to pay. 

“The school committee shall never direct to be purchased or used, 
in any of the town schools, any school books which are calculated to 
favor the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” 


The statute provides farther, for the formation of school 
districts, and makes them bodies corporate, with powers 
to hold in fee simple or otherwise any real or personal 
estate which has been or may be given to, or purchased 
by, them for the support of a school or schools in the 
district. Whenever a town has defined the limits of a 
school district, the persons qualified to vote in town 
affairs in said district have a right to meet; and when 
organized by the choice of a moderator and clerk, to 
proceed to locate, and provide means for the building of, 
school-houses; and the amount. thus agreed upon is 
assessed and collected in the same way as other town 
taxes. In case a less amount is raised than the minority 
think desirable, they have a right to appeal to the town, 
which may revoke the order of the district, and grant a 
greater sum, if it see fit. All real estate within a given 
district is taxed, for the benefit of schools in that district. 
By more recent acts, passed in 1838 and in 1839, pro- 
vision is made for the union of two or more districts. 

The town appoints, or gives authority to the several 
districts to appoint, a prudential committee, consisting of 
one person residing in each district, whose duty it is “‘to 
solicit, contract with, and employ an instructor * for each 
school in the district,” to procure fuel and books for the 
use of the schools, &c., and also to act in conjunction 
with the general committee of the town. If any town 
neglects to raise money, as required to do by law for the 
support of schools, it forfeits a sum equal to twice the 
highest sum ever before voted. 

The school committees of the several towns and cities 
are required, on or before the first day of November, in 
each year, to make oflicial returns to the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of all the public schools in such towns 
and cities respectively, whether such schools are kept for 
school districts, or for the common benefit of all the 





* The amendment of 1838 abridges the powers of the prudential 


committee, by giving to the general committee the right of selecting 
teachers. 
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inhabitants; which said school returns shall be made in 
the following form : 
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Other general Inquiries respecting all the Schools in the Town. 

“1. What amount of money is raised by taxes in the town, for sup- 
porting the common schools ; and what by voluntary contributions ? 

“2. What part of the money raised by taxes is paid for furniture, 
wood, and incidental expenses, and what part for instruction only ? 

“3. Are there any private schools or academies ; what portion of the 
year have they been kept; and what is the average number, in the 
year, attending them ? 

“4, What is the estimated amount paid for tuition in such schools 
and academies ? 

“5. Are the school committees regularly chosen each year; do they 
organize themselves as a committee, and do they visit and examine the 
schools, as required by law; how are the examinations conducted ? 

“6, Do parents interest themselves in the character of the schools, 
and attend the examinations ? 

“7, What are the books in general use; specifying spelling books, 
grammars, arithmetics, geographies, reading, and other books ? 

“8. Who selects books ? 

“9, What is the furniture of the school-house, and the apparatus, 
including maps ? 

“10. Is it desirable to increase the number of studies ? 

“11. Are there any local funds ?” 


The State of Massachusetts has a school fund which 
amounted, January, 1841, to $450,911; the income of 
which is apportioned by the Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
and paid over by the Treasurer, on the 15th of January 
of each year, to the mayor and aldermen of the city of 
Boston, and to the selectmen of the several towns, for the 
use of common schools therein, provided said towns have 
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made their returns, and raised for the year next preceding 
the time of such apportionment, by taxation for paying 
the wages of instructors solely, a sum equal at least to 
one dollar* for each person belonging therein, on the 
first day of May preceding, between the ages of four and 
sixteen. 

The population of the State is now 718,592. The 
number of children and youth in the State between the 
ages of four and sixteen, according to the last school 
return, was 182,191. ‘The number of scholars of all 
ages that attended school in 1839, was in summer, 
122,330; in winter, 148,628. ‘The number of public 
schools was 3,014. Number of teachers, including sum- 
mer and winter terms, males, 2,411; females, 3,825. 
Average wages paid per month, including board, to males, 
$31 90; females, $12 32. Amount of money raised by 
taxes for the support of schools, including only the wages 
of teachers, board and fuel, $447,809 96. Amount of 
board and fuel contributed, $31,934 88. 

‘The number of incorporated academies is 73; in which 
is paid for tuition, $54,113 69. The number of unincorpo- 
rated academies and private schools was 1100. The 
aggregate paid for tuition in these schools was $270,462 80. 
The amount of income from local fund was $12,895 91. 
From all which it appears that the amount actually paid 
for tuition, was equal to about four dollars and a half for 
each child in the State, between the ages of four and six- 
teen, exclusive of collegiatet and professional studies, and 
the amount derived from the school fund. 

English grammar and geography are now almost uni- 
versally taught in our common schools, and in some of 
them several of the higher branches. ‘The schools uni- 
versally, except in the cities and the larger towns, contain 





* By a more recent act, this sum has been increased to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. 
+ The whole number of students from Massachusetts, in a course of 
collegiate education, in 1840, was 623. The whole number in the sev- 
eral colleges in Massachusetts, at the same date, was 540, viz., in 
Harvard University, 216; in Amherst College, 189; in Williams Col- 
lege, 135; total, 540. Thus Massachusetts sends into other States to 
be educated a large per cent. more than she receives from other States 
into her own colleges. The whole number of students in New Eng- 
land in a course of collegiate education, in 1840, was 2087, of whom, 
as it will be seen, nearly one-third were from Massachusetts. 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXI. 3 
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both males and females, and both sexes pursue the same 
studies. Females, of the same age and opportunities, are 
ordinarily the better scholars. In the cities and larger 
towns, female children are collected into schools by them- 
selves; sometimes in a different apartment in the same 
building, and sometimes in separate buildings. Most of 
the academies have a male and female department. 'The 
preceptor acts as principal, and is assisted by a precep- 
tress, who has the chief care of the females. It is suitable 
to remark, in this connection, that there are in the State 
a considerable number of seminaries devoted exclusively 
to female education, in which the course of study is of an 
elevated character. ‘The seminaries at Ipswich, Charles- 
town, Hadley and ‘Townsend, are, we believe, justly 
esteemed among the best. 

There are in the State, as we have seen, seventy-three 
incorporated academies ;* twenty of which have received 
from the Legislature a partial endowment, by a grant of a 
township or half a township of land in the State of Maine. 
‘There are in Massachusetts three colleges, three theolog- 
ical institutions, two medical institutions, and a law 
school. 

Harvard College was established in 1636. It owes its 
origin to the religious faith of its founders. They were 
Puritans and Calvinists; men of deep and evangelical 
piety ; and many of them were profoundly learned. The 
establishment of this college by the colonists, at so early 
a date, when the inhabitants were yet so few in number 
and so feeble in means, is without a parallel in the history 
of mankind. Whether its founders fully estimated the 





* In our academies and high schools, a young man may be educated 
in the most thorough manner for the ordinary business of life. The 
following is a list of the text-books used in the Worcester County Man- 
ual Labor High School, as published in the catalogue of 1840:— 

Text-Booxs.—Porter’s Rhetorical Reader; Smith’s Productive 
Grammar; Andrews’s and Stoddard’s Latin do.; Goodrich’s Greek do.; 
Andrews’s Latin Exercises; Mitchell’s Geography; Adams’s Arithme- 
tic; Davies’s First Lessons in Algebra; Davies’s Legendre’s Geome- 
try; Davies’s Surveying; Harris’s Book Keeping; Goodrich’s Greek 
Lessons; Jacob’s Greek Reader; Cooper’s Virgil; Folsom’s Cicero’s 
Orations; Cwesar’s Commentaries; Sallust; Comstock’s Natural Phi- 
losophy; Comstock’s Chemistry; Newman’s Rhetoric; Abercrombie 
on the Intellectual Powers; Watts on the Mind; Chalmers’s Evidences 
of Christianity; Wayland’s Moral Science. 
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difficulties of their undertaking, we have not the means 
of knowing; but certain it is, that they were every way 
capable of appreciating the advantages of such an insti- 
tution. ‘The colonists were new settlers. 'The land was 
an unbroken wilderness, and their habitations were the 
merest cabins. Between them and the ordinary comforts 
and refinements of civilized life, lay the mighty waters of 
the Atlantic, which it then required months to navigate. 
That men at such a time, and in such circumstances, 
should resolve on establishing one of the highest seats of 
learning, can be attributed to nothing, we say, but to their 
religious faith. ‘This was made clearly manifest by a 
declaration of their sentiments in 1647, when they organ- 
ized their system of education. ‘It being,” say they, 
‘one of the chief devices of Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times keeping 
them in unknown tongues, so in these later times by per- 
suading from the use of tongues, that so at last the true 
sense and meaning of the original might be clouded and 
corrupted with false glosses of deceivers; to the end that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers, in church and commonwealth;” they therefore 
resolved, ‘‘the Lord being their helper,” on organizing a 
complete system of education, which should commence 
with the first rudiments, and end with the highest 
advantages of the University.* 





* The course of study in the college, and the degree of literary in- 
struction during the seventeenth century is thus described in a recent 
history of the college: _ ; 

‘* So much Latin as was sufficient to understand Tully, or any like 
classical author, and to make and speak true Latin in prose and verse, 
and so much Greek as was included in declining perfectly the para- 
digms of the Greek nouns and verbs, were the chief, if not the only, 
requisites for admission. The exercises of the students had the aspect 
of a theological rather than a literary institution. ‘They were prac- 
tised twice a day in reading the Scriptures, giving an account of their 
proficiency and experience in practical and spiritual truths, accompan- 
ied by theoretical observations on the language and logic of the sacred 
writings. They were carefully to attend God’s ordinances, and to be 
examined on their profiting, commonplacing sermons and repeating 
them publicly in the hall.. The studies of the first year were ‘ logic, 
physics, etymology, syntax and practice on the principles of grammar.’ 
Those of the second year, ‘ ethics, politics, prosody and dialects, prac- 
tice of poesy and Chaldee.’ Those of the third, ‘ arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, exercises in style, composition, epitome, both in prose 
and verse, Hebrew and Syriac.’ 
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The founding of the college had, undoubtedly, a strong 
and determining influence on the general interests of 
education. The law requiring a grammar school in 
towns of a given number of inhabitants, was made with a 
direct reference to the preparation of young men for the 
college. This law was evidently in advance of the 





‘*In every year and every week of the college course, every class 
was practised in the Bible and catechetical divinity; also in history in 
the winter, and in the nature of plants inthe summer. Rhetoric was 
taught by lectures in every year, and each student was required to de- 
claim once a month.’’—Quincy’s History of Harvard University, Vol. 
I, p. 190. 

“Every scholar that on proof is found able to read the original of the 
Old and New Testament into the Latin tongue, and to resolve them 
logically, withal being of honest life and conversation, and at any pub- 
lic act hath the approbation of the overseers and masters of the col- 
lege, may be invested with the first degree.’’—Jbid., Appendiz, p. 517. 

All the text-books appear to have been written in the ancient lan- 
guages. ‘The recitations were made, and the ordinary intercourse car- 
ried on in Latin, it being an ordinance of the college, that ‘‘ the 
scholars shall never use their mother tongue, except that in public ex- 
ercises of oratory,or such like, they be called to make them in English.’’ 

In contrast with the above, and for the purpose of showing the 
present attainment in the college, we subjoin the requirements for ad- 
mission, and the course of study, as published in the catalogue of 1840-1: 

‘* For admission to the Freshman Class the candidates are examined 
in the following books, viz.:—By the Latin Department, in the whole 
of Virgil and of Cesar, in Cicero’s Select Orations, Adams’s Latin 
Grammar, or Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, including pros- 
ody, and in writing Latin. By the Greek Department, in either Fel- 
ton’s or Jacob’s Greek Reader, the four Gospels of the Greek Testa- 
ment, Sophocles’s Greek Grammar, or the Gloucester, Buttmann’s or 
Fisk’s Greek Grammar, including Prosody, and in writing Greek. By 
the Mathematical Department, in Lacroix’s Arithmetic, Euler’s Algebra, 
and in Worcester’s Elements of Geography, Modern and Ancient. 

First Term.—Freshmen. 1. Greek.—Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and Herodotus. Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, and Greek Antiquities. 
Exercises in writing Greek.—2. Latin.—Livy. Beck’s Latin Syntax. 
Adams’s Roman Antiquities. Exercises in writing Latin.—3. Mathe- 
matics.—Peirce’s Geometry and Algebra.—4. Modern Languages.— 
French.—5. Lectures on the Means of preserving Health. 

Sophomores. 1. Greek.—The Iliad and Odyssey, by Recitations and 
oral Lectures. Exercises in writing Greek.—2. Latin. Horace, and 
Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia, by Recitations, and with oral 
Lectures. Exercises in writing Latin.—3. Mathematics. In Practical 
Mathematics, including Mensuration and Dialling, and the Construc- 
tion of Charts. Surveying. Use of Globes, and of Instruments for 
Surveying. Review of Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra. ‘Conic 
Sections. Analytic Geometry. Theory of Numbers and of Functions, 
4. Lowth’s Grammar. Campbell’s Rhetoric. English Composition 
and Translations, Declamations. Porter’s Analysis.—5. History. 
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actual wants of the people; and hence it became, to a 
considerable extent, a dead letter. ‘The clergy, who had 
a strong influence in the legislative councils, were in favor 
of the law. 'The common people, on the other hand, were 
opposed to it, because it sought to secure an object which 
was beyond their reach. Nevertheless, both the law 





Miiller’s Universal History.—6. Modern Languages.—French, Span- 
ish, German, Italian, or Portuguese. 

Juniors. 1. Greek.—Demosthenes and Aischines de Corona, by Re- 
citations, and with oral Lectures. Exercises in writing Greek.—2. 
Latin.—Juvenal, and Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia. Exercises 
in writing Latin.—3. Physics.—Cambridge Natural Philosophy. Me- 
chanics. Peirce on Sound.—4. Theology.—Butler’s Analogy and Pa- 
ley’s Evidences.—5. Philosophy.—Locke on the Understanding, and 
Cousin’s Psychology.—6. Whately’s Logic.—7. Chemistry.—8. Themes 
and Forensics. Declamations.—9. Modern Languages. 

Seniors. 1. Physics—Cambridge Natural Philosophy. Electricity, 
by Recitations and public Lectures.—2.Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics. 
3. Whately’s Rhetoric.—4. Themes and Forensics.—5. Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Criticism.—6. Modern Languages. 

Seconp Term.—Freshmen. 1. Greek.—Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia. Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, and Greek Anti- 
quities. Exercises in writing Greek.—2. Latin.—Livy, completed. 
Cicero’s Brutus. Beck’s Latin Syntax, and Roman Antiquities. Ex- 
ercises in writing Latin.—3. Mathematics.—Peirce’s Algebra, finished. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.—4. History.—Keightley’s Histories 
of Greece and Rome, accompanied by oral Lectures. 

Sophomores. 1. Greek.—Euripides’s Alcestis, Sophocles’s Electra. 
#Eschylus’s Prometheus Bound, by Recitations and oral Lectures. 
Exercises in writing Greek.—2. Latin.—Horace, and Cicero de Offici- 
is, by Recitations, and with oral Lectures. Exercises in writing Latin. 
3. Mathematics.—General Principles of Civil Engineering, and Nau- 
tical Astronomy, and the use of the Quadrant. Fluxions, and the 
Mathematical Theory of Mechanics. Theory of Functions, completed. 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and Mechanics.—4. Chemistry. 
Lectures and Text-Book, Webster’s Chemistry.—5. Campbell’s Rhet- 
oric. English Composition. Declamations.—6. Philosophy.—Aber- 
crombie.—7. Modern Languages. 

Juniors. 1. Greek.—The Clouds of Aristophanes. Exercises in 
writing Greek.—2. Latin.—Juvenal, and Cicero de Officiis, by Recita- 
tions, and with oral Lectures. Exercises in writing Latin.—3. Physics. 
Cambridge Natural Philosophy. Optics. By recitations and Lectures. 
4. Themes and Forensics. Declamations.—5. Lectures on History.— 
6. Modern Languages. 

Seniors. 1. Say’s Political Economy.—2. Story on the Constitution 
of the United States.—3. Themes and Forensics. Declamations.—4. 
Physics and Astronomy.—5. Lectures on Theology.—6. On Rhetoric 
and Criticism.—7. On Mineralogy.—8. On Anatomy.—9. On Natural — 
History.—10. On Ancient and Modern History.—11. On Astronomy 
and Physics.—12. On the Application of the Sciences to the Useful 
Arts.—13. On the Means of Preserving Health.’’ 
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requiring grammar schools and the college had a beneficial 
influence on the interests of common education, by keeping 
before the minds of the people, at a period when their 
condition would allow them to hope for little more than 
a supply of the simplest wants of nature, an elevated 
standard, to which they might aspire when their condition 
should become alleviated. We scarcely need remark, 
that this college, in the vicissitudes of two centuries, 
has changed hands, it having been established by 'Trini- 
tarian Calvinists, and being now in the hands of Arminian 
Socinians. 

Williams College is situated in the north-western part of 
the State, and owes its origin to a bequest of Col. Ephraim 
Williams. It was incorporated in 1793. Amherst College, 
at Amherst, in a central part of the State, was incorporated 
in 1825. It was established by the Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, and owes its origin to the fact that Cambridge 
College had passed into the hands of the Unitarians. 
Andover Theological Institution, at Andover, established 
in 1807, is under the exclusive patronage of the Congre- 
gationalists. Newton Theological Institution, at Newton, 
was established in 1825, and is under the patronage of 
the Baptists. 'The Divinity School, at Cambridge, is 
under the patronage of Unitarians. 

The medical schools which we have mentioned, are 
located, the one, called ‘‘ Berkshire Medical Institute,” at 
Pittsfield, and the other at Boston. ‘The Law school is 
located at Cambridge; the Law school, the Divinity 
school, and the Medical school, are connected with Har- 
vard College. 

It only remains that we express our views as to what 
our system of education ought to embrace; and this we 
shall do with the greatest possible brevity. 

The well-being of the State evidently requires that all 
the people should be educated to a certain extent, and 
hence, the Legislature ought to provide means by which 
all may be educated; and it has a right, and ought to 
require that each child shall be educated ; and if any have 
parents who are so poor that they cannot pay the expense 
of their education, let it be defrayed from the public 
treasury. Universal education, however, must be limited 
in its degree. Neither the capacities of the majority, nor 
the duties which they are destined to perform, would 
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warrant their pursuing any thing more than a limited 
course of education. A portion, at the same time, have 
abilities for higher attainments, and the interests of society 
require that they should be more highly educated than 
the rest. Here, then, several important inquiries arise ;— 
whether schools designed for carrying forward the few in 
the higher attainments of education, shall be furnished 
exclusively under legislative authority, or whether they 
shall be left to rely solely on private benefaction ; or again, 
whether they shall be originated and superintended by 
voluntary associations, and be partially endowed by 
grants from the treasury of the State. The latter method 
is certainly conformable to the spirit and letter of the 
constitution of our own State, is well adapted to the 
genius of our country; and it is certainly preferable to 
the former method, and perhaps, under existing circum- 
stances, is the best method of the three. 

That system of education over which it is suitable for 
the Legislature to have the immediate and exclusive 
control, should aim, as we maintain, at giving equal 
advantages to each child in the Commonwealth. Such a 
system the Legislature has a right to establish, and it has 
the means of rendering it effective. 

We are not aware that the opinions which we have now 
expressed, differ materially from those generally entertain- 
ed upon the subject. "That such a system of education 
as we have now briefly described, is well adapted to our 
actual condition, is strongly indicated by the experience 
of the last fifty years. While the law providing for 
common education, that is to say, for the education of all, 
to a certain degree of attainment, has proved to be effec- 
tive, and has secured to our common schools a high degree 
of prosperity, the law providing for grammar schools has 
been little else than a dead letter; * and in the mean time 
there have sprung up in almost every section of the State 
scores of flourishing academies. 

The law requiring grammar schools had its origin, as 
we have seen, in the very earliest days of our history, the 
main object of which was to fit young men for Harvard 





* The number of towns, in 1837, required to keep a grammar school 
upon the easy terms of the act of 1824, was forty-three, and of these, 
only fourteen had complied with the requisition. 
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College. Since that time, circumstances have greatly 
altered; the people were then of one faith, and there was 
no reason why the college should not be ‘equally dear to 
all; it had been dedicated to Christ and his church, and 
it was cherished and nurtured under the belief that it was 
a powerful means of promoting the glory of Christ and 
the prosperity of his church. ‘The fact is now otherwise. 
The college is in the hands of a sect which is removed at 
an infinite distance from Puritanism, and which embraces 
but a small minority of the people. 

We utter no complaints against the Corporation and 
Overseers of Harvard College, as having perverted that 
which was committed to their trust. We would yield to 
them, and to every other sect, the most unbounded free- 
dom of opinion in matters of religion; and, although we 
believe that the sect to which they belong preach another 
gospel than that which was promulgated by the Puritans, 
we would have granted to them, nevertheless, equal pro- 
tection, inasmuch as they are amenable, not to us, nor to 
any earthly tribunal, but to God, for what they believe 
and preach. We may, indeed, regret that they should have 
in their hands so powerful an instrument as the college 
for spreading unsound religious principles, and especially, 
that they should possess a means thus powerful, which, to 
a very great extent, as a sect, they never earned. Still, 
we are disposed to admit that the Unitarians have acted 
honorably and fairly in coming into the possession of the 
college. This may be granted, we think, while it is main- 
tained, as we most assuredly do maintain, that its founders 
and principal benefactors, until a recent date, were men 
of another faith. We would have Unitarians, we say, 
allowed to associate together forthe purpose of promoting 
literature and the sciences, as freely as any other class of 
citizens; and when thus associated, the Legislature should 
extend to institutions established by them as liberal a 
patronage as to any other. We would have equal liberty 
given to each sect to establish such institutions as they 
choose, and when established, the Legislature is constitu- 
tionally bound to extend to them an impartial patronage. 
The question should be, not, by whom was this institution 
originated; but, rather, is it adapted to the wants of the 
people? will it promote good morals, and a knowledge of 
letters ? 
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The happy measure of religious liberty which we en- 
joy, and, at the same time, the great diversity of religious 
sects that exist among us, constitute an insuperable barrier 
to any system which shall embrace the higher departments 
of education, and, at the same time, be under the exclusive 
direction of the Legislature. 

The Legislature have deemed it necessary to ordain that 
no books favoring the sentiments of any one religious 
sect shail be introduced into the schools, which, amid the 
diversity of religious sects found in the Commonwealth, 
is almost equivalent to an interdiction of all ideas into our 
schools. 

Religion can never be separated from the education of 
a Christian people; lessons of morality and of religion 
are an indispensable part of education. In our common 
schools, however, there is less necessity for instructions 
that might give offence io opposing sects than in the higher 
institutions. Here, instruction is more elementary and 
mechanical. Besides, children if less instructed in their 
week-day schools, are, nevertheless, provided for in a 
measure, as it regards their religious education, in the 
domestic circle, and in the Sabbath school. Every one 
acquainted with the facts knows, that there has arisen 
much difficulty on this subject in our common schools; 
and it is not likely to diminish. It must be met 
by a spirit of mutual forbearance. In the mean time, 
the republican character of our municipal and district 
arrangements ought to be guarded with the utmost 
vigilance ; for if the whole business were committed to a 
central power, and that power should chance to be in the 
hands of some one sect, it might become oppressive and 
persecuting in its influence on others. Let institutions for 
instructing in the higher branches of education be estab- 
lished by those who associate together upon the principle 
of elective affinity ; and feelings of self-interest will induce 
them to lay aside every thing not deemed by them essen- 
tial to a pure Christianity. ‘These things being understood, 
let the people select for their children such institutions as 
they choose. 

This is only a brief description of the actual state of 
things among us. ‘There is scarcely a principal institu- 
tion in the State above the common school, which is not 
under the more immediate guidance of some one denomi- 
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nation ; and the same is true, to an almost equal extent, 
of every other State in the Union. And yet, these institu- 
tions need not necessarily become sectarian. 'Those sects, 
which agree in the belief of what doctrines are essential to 
Christianity, may have institutions that are unexception- 
able to each other, though they cannot consistently pat- 
ronize institutions where these doctrines are denied. 

We are frank to admit, that there are inconveniences 
in the system of education which has grown up among 
us; so there are inconveniences and weaknesses in our 
republican form of government, and yet, we would not 
exchange it for a despotism, though we might gain there- 
by something in effectiveness; because, to gain this, we 
should have to relinquish something which we esteem of 
greater value. 

Whether the opinions which we have now expressed 
coincide with the views of those who have the more im- 
mediate direction of the affairs of education among us, we 
have no certain means of knowing. We cherish toward 
the Board of Education nothing but sentiments of respect. 
The Board has exerted, we believe, since its establish- 
ment, many favorable influences on the general interests 
of education in the State, and we cherish the hope that 
its fostering care in coming years may be equally salutary. 
At the same time, we are frank to confess, that we have 
seen in the proceedings of the Board some tendencies that 
have awakened our fears, while some of their measures 
have seemed to us, to say the least, extremely visionary. 
The thing to be feared is, that the Board, in its desire to 
hasten the process of improvement, will excite too much 
legislation, and thereby encroach upon the rights of towns 
and. school districts, and consequently abridge the liberties 
of the people. If the Board are allowed to accomplish 
any thing, this must necessarily be its tendency. The 
duties at first prescribed, and the powers conferred, 
amounted to almost nothing. ‘The obvious design of the 
Legislature in creating such a Board was the improve- 
ment of our system of education. But the only duties at 
first required were ‘‘ to prepare an abstract of the school 
returns, collect information respecting the actual condition 
of our schools, and impart throughout the Commonwealth 
information concerning the most approved and successful 
methods of arranging the studies and conducting the 
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education of the young.” These powers, at each succes- 
sive sitting of the Legislature have been enlarged and the 
prescribed duties increased. The natural tendency, as 
every one must see, is to commit to the Board the whole 
control of the business of education. But the wisdom and 
safety of such a result are very questionable. By dis- 
pensing with the action of towns and school districts, and 
this army of school committees and prudential commit- 
tees, and committing the whole business to ten or twelve 
men, we might doubtless gain something in efficiency ; 
but would it be as safe an action? By dispensing with 
our republican form of government, and adopting a mil- 
itary despotism, we should gain something in efficiency, 
no doubt. But then, would such a form of government 
secure as well the liberties and best interests of the people 
as the one we now have? 

The attempt to establish Normal schools, unless the 
powers of the Board of Education are increased a hun- 
dred fold, must, as it seems to us, prove a complete fail- 
ure. If teachers are educated at the public expense, they 
ought to come under obligations to teach during some 
definite period, but this would be of no avail unless they 
could find employers; but there is no adequate legal 
provision by which either of these ends can be secured. 
The Board of Education have found it impracticable to 
secure even an attendance at a Normal school for a longer 
period than three months. ‘T’o our minds, it is perfectly 
obvious, that these schools, under existing provisions, can- 
not succeed. The idea of such schools was borrowed 
from a military despotism ; and it will be found difficult, 
we apprehend, to incorporate the idea into a system so 
purely republican as our own. 

Our Board of Education were doubtless made deeply 
sensible, as every attentive observer must have been, that 
the greatest obstacle to the success of our common schools 
was a want of competent teachers; and they too readily 
seized upon the popular idea of Normal schools, without 
estimating with sufficient care, the difference between the 
condition of things in the State of Massachusetts and in 
the kingdom of Prussia. 

We have never been able to see either the justice or the 
wisdom of this measure. We have never been able to 
see the justice of abandoning the many excellent institu- 
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tions already established, and which have been so long 
and so successfully employed in this business, and at- 
tempting the formation of a class of institutions of so 
doubtful a character. Our deficiency of good teachers 
has arisen, not so much from a want of means to educate 
them, as from a want of ability to retain them in the 
profession after they have been educated. Make the con- 
dition of a teacher desirable, and you multiply teachers in 
the same proportion. 

We are aware, that it has been asserted, with some 
degree of assurance, that teachers ‘‘cannot be had.” 
But we are disposed to deny the truth of this assertion. 
The professions of law and of medicine are too crowded ; 
one half of the men now ranking under these professions 
might be spared for the department of school teaching, 
without neglecting the actual wants of the people; and 
the moment the business of school teaching is put upon 
a level with these professions, this surplus, if their services 
are needed, will be immediately drawn off. Besides, we 
are actually sending school teachers in great numbers from 
New England into every other section of the Union; and 
are, moreover, filling, by New England emigration, various 
departments of useful enterprise in almost all parts of the 
world. Our countrymen will go where they can best suc- 
ceed, and will do that which will turn to the best account ; 
nor are they slow to discover where their interest lies. 

Massachusetts could furnish, within three months, ten 
thousand competent school teachers, were a sufficient 
inducement offered to call them forth; and we have 
institutions already established, and in successful opera- 
tion, sufficient to educate annually at least two thousand 
teachers, without any expense to the State, and in which 
they would ordinarily be as well educated as in the 
Normal schools. A Normal school differs from an or- 
dinary academy in nothing which can be regarded as 
possessing any peculiar advantage, except in the higher 
salary paid to the teacher, and in the model school. ‘The 
higher salary paid, if judiciously expended, will secure 
superior abilities in the teacher, and will, of course, be an 
actual advantage to the school. But this advantage, be 
it remembered, is purchased, and purchased too at the 
expense of the public treasury. Now let this fifteen 
hundred dollars, paid to one teacher, be distributed among 
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half a dozen academies, and the avails added to the ordi- 
nary salary of the preceptor, and this order of talent would 
be multiplied six-fold.* 

We place but a moderate estimate on the advan- 
tages arising from a model school ;—it is moonshine,— 
a mere baby-house play. It may have answered some 
useful ends in Prussia, where the movements of mind are 
about as mechanical as those of the body, and where 
both move in obedience to the will of their sovereign. 
You cannot teach a man to perform successfully the duties 
of an instructor, by the same means that you teach him 
to make bricks. If, when possessed of the requisite 
knowledge, he has not enough of common sense to apply 
it to the business of teaching, you can never beat it into 
him by the evolutions of a model school. 

We have thus freely, though ‘briefly, expressed our- 
selves in reference to the Board of Education and some of 
its measures, because it seemed to be embraced in the 
subject under discussion. We offer no opinion in refer- 
ence to the propriety of such an organization as the 
Board of Education. Wedo not deem it indispensable 
to our system of education, and yet we believe it may be 
continued with signal advantages to the interests of 
common education, if its efforts are suitably directed, and 
confined within certain limits. 





* The State of New York has taken, we think, the wisest course. 
The Legislature of that State, as early as 1827, added one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to the literature fund, the revenue of which, 
amounting to ten thousand dollars, is annually appropriated to acad- 
emies, with a view ‘‘ to promote the education of teachers.’’—Report 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools in the State of New York, 
1884, p. 17. 








Laws of Persuasion. 


Articie II. 
LAWS OF PERSUASION. 


Man, like most other animals, is naturally social. He 
was made for society. Accordingly, the circumstances 
of his being throw him into society, almost from the 
cradle to the grave. Associating with others, he neces- 
sarily exerts an influence over them. He commonly 
desires to exert such an influence. He desires to con- 
vince them of what seems to him to be true, and to pur- 
suade them to such courses of life and conduct as are to 
him agreeable. In a degree, this is true of all men, 
whatever may be their professions or circumstances ; 
yet it is more especially true of some men, than of others. 
Some there are, whose professional duties, whose daily 
avocations, engage them in almost continual efforts to 
instruct and persuade. This is the case with authors 
and public speakers generally. Their business is (so far 
as they may be able) to influence the thoughts and hearts, 
the words and actions of those around them. 

Persuasion,—we here use the term in its widest sense, 
including a conviction of the understanding, as well as 
the moving of the will,—persuasion thus constituting an 
important part of the labor of life, it has often occurred to 
us as singular, that the laws of persuasion have not been 
more frequently and carefully investigated. It can hard- 
ly be doubted that there are such laws; since to suppose 
the contrary would be to stamp utter folly on all attempts 
at persuasion, and make every instance of persuasion 
which occurs a mere contingency, an event which may 
be, or may not be, and respecting which no reasonable 
calculations can be made. 

But if there are laws of moral influence, of persuasion, 
what are they? In other words, what are the conditions, 
the circumstances, under which we may confidently 
expect, either to be persuaded ourselves, or to persuade 
others? Or, to render the case more definite and probable, 
we will suppose an author to have readers, or a public 
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speaker auditors, or an individual in conversation, a 
circle around him, all of whom, in his judgment, need 


persuading. 'They are all bent upon some practice or 


habit which is disagreeable to him, and from which he 
would, if possible, turn them away. He would persuade 
them to what he deems a more consistent practice. 
Under what circumstances, now, may he hope to succeed ? 
What are the laws, the conditions, to which he must 
conform, if he would not spend his strength and his efforts 
in vain ? 

It hardly need be premised, that we do not inquire here 
after the impositions of rhetoric,—the tricks of oratory,— 
the arts, or rather the artifices, of persuasion ;—those by 
which truth is sometimes confounded, and error exalted,— 
by which the worse is made to appear the better reason. 
These would be utterly unworthy‘our search; and when 
discovered, would not half pay the labor of finding them. 
Still less would we inquire as to the means of strengthening 
a bad moral influence, and thus rendering the seductions 
of the wicked more powerful. But we inquire after those 
laws of influence and persuasion, which God has himself 
established,—which he has laid deep in the constitution 
of man,—which are uniform and powerful in their opera- 
tion, and in the observance of which the friends of virtue 
and religion may vastly increase their power of doing 

ood. 

; These laws, so far as we have been able to investigate 
them, may be classed under four distinct heads. ‘The 
first respects the qualifications and character of him who 
undertakes to persuade; the second, the state of mind 
possessed by those who are to be persuaded ; the third, 
the materials to be employed in persuasion ; and the fourth, 
the manner of employing them. 

On these several heads we propose to touch, though but 
briefly and partially. 'To go into a full examination of 
them would require a volume. 

In the first place, then, what must be the qualifications 
and character of an individual, in order that he may con- 
vinee and persuade, or may exert a great and good 
influence upon his fellow-men ? 

It is obvious that he must possess, and must be under- 
stood to possess, a competent knowledge of the subject of 
which he treats. Without this, he cannot command 
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respect, or gain a hearing, or exert any favorable influence 
whatever. 

Then he must be a good man, and must sustain an 
established reputation as such. Destitute of this, he will 
be an object of suspicion and disapprobation, if not of 
positive disgust. is very name will excite feelings 
(call them prejudices, if you will) which he is not able to 
overcome, and which must for ever defeat all his endeav- 
om te guide the minds of others in the way of truth and 
of duty. 

And he must be, not only a good man in the general, 
but sincere, honest and earnest, in the particular course in 
which he is engaged. He must not be cold, dull, or in- 
different in it. Nor must he be bribed into his attachment 
to it, or be led to pursue it in the hope of ease, or honor, or 
gain. An impression like this going abroad in regard to 
him (and it will be very likely to get abroad, if there is 
any just foundation for it) will detract greatly from his 
influence in promoting any good object. It will be a bar 
to his success in the difficult work of conviction and 
persuasion. 

We remark further, that in order to the full influence of 
his persuasions, a writer or speaker must be consistent in 
them. He must manifest his earnestness, not only in his 
public addresses, but in his habitual deportment, and 
private conversation. He must live and act as though 
what he said was true. 'T’o do this, is but to show him- 
self a sincere and honest man. ‘To fail to do it, is to make 
his sincerity questionable, and detract just so much 
from that amount of influence which he might otherwise 
exert. 

Public speakers of all classes often fail of their object, 
through a want of consistency. But perhaps no class 
more frequently fail on this account, than preachers of 
the gospel. A man preaches persuasively, excellently, on 
the Sabbath, and a deep impression is made, under the 
unobstructed influence of which not a few might be per- 
suaded to become Christians. But the earnestness of the 
preacher has all been expended in the pulpit. There is 
little of it visible during the week. 'The good impression 
made, from being neglected, and it may be counteracted, 
becomes obliterated, and the heart of the hearer is 
made harder thanever. Alas! that the effect of somany 
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good sermons should be lost, and worse than lost, in con- 
sequence of inconsistency on the part of preachers. 

Secondly ; the laws of persuasion, to which we next pro- 
pose to direct attention, have respect to the state of mind 
possessed by those who are to be persuaded. This 
is obviously a matter of great importance. ‘The influence 
of external motives depends almost entirely on the me- 
dium through which they pass, or the particular state of 
that mind and heart to which they are addressed. What, 
then, must be the feelings of auditors towards a writer or 
speaker, in order that his persuasions may be successful ? 

In the first place, they must be those of respect and 
confidence. He must have the confidence of those whom 
he hopes to persuade; and if he has it not already, he 
must acquire it. He must have their confidence in 
respect to several particulars; and,—1. In regard to his 
intellectual ability, and his understanding of the subject of 
which he treats. If they regard him as a novice or a 
simpleton,—an ignoramus or a fool,—whatever he may 
say will not be likely to product much effect. Or how- 
ever high may be his intellectual endowments, if they 
regard him as unacquainted with the particular subject 
in hand, still he will be likely to address them in vain. 
For example, were a farmer to address lawyers on points 
of law, or a mere lawyer to address farmers on practical 
husbandry ; were a mechanic to address a company of 
merchants on the subject of trade, or a merchant to 
address mechanics on the peculiarities of their respective 
arts; neither the one nor the other of these speakers 
would be likely to produce much effect ; and for the very 
good reason, that neither of them would have the con- 
fidence of his hearers, with regard to his knowledge of 
the particular subject in hand. He might know much 
respecting other things; but the thought would arise 
continually in their minds, “‘ Till you are better informed 
in relation to this matter of which you speak, it is vain 
for you to attempt to instruct or influence us.”’ 

2. Persons must also have confidence in those who 
address them, with regard to their disinterestedness and 
integrity. 'They may possess, and may be thought to 
possess, competent knowledge; still, if their integrity is 
distrusted, if we listen to them under the impression, that 
probablv they have some design upon us, some sinister 
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object to compass at our expense, their arguments and 
persuasions will go for naught. 'They will leave us as 
little moved as they found us. It is true alike of all men, 
every where, that they must have confidence in the dis- 
interestedness and honesty of those who address them, or 
persuasion cannot be depended on as the result. 

3. They must have confidence, also, in their friendship 
and good-will. Mere disinterestedness and general in- 
tegrity are not enough. We want to feel that those to 
whom we listen are our friends ;—that they feel interested 
in us and for us;—that they wish us well, and are hon- 
estly laboring to promote our good. An impression such 
as this on the mind of the hearer, if not indispensable to 
persuasion, it is at least a powerful auxiliary to it. It is 
that without which no arguments or eloquence can safely 
be relied on as likely to prevail. 

It may be farther remarked, that, in order to success, a 
writer or speaker must have the attention of those whom 
he addresses. Without this, there is an insuperable bar- 
rier to any degree of moral influence. A public speaker 
may be ever so eloquent and impressive, if he cannot have 
the attention of hearers, he labors for their good in vain. 
The methods of gaining attention are various, and should 
be diligently studied hy all those whose object it is to in- 
struct and benefit others. One powerful auxiliary in this 
matter is included under the law last examined. The 
speaker who has the confidence of his hearers, will be very 
likely to have their attention. At least, it will be easy 
for him to secure it, in a use of the appropriate means; 
while the speaker who lacks the confidence of his hearers, 
will find it difficult to secure their attendance, much more 
an interested attention. 

We need not here go into a consideration of the various 
methods of securing attention; this would lead us too far 
away from the object in hand. It is enough to state the 
very obvious law, that without attention there can be no 
persuasion. 

The third division of laws proposed to be considered, 
has respect to the materials to be employed in persuasion. 
It requires that the statements of a writer or speaker be cor- 
rect and true, and his arguments sound and incontestible. 
A fair speaker will not wittingly have recourse to other 
arguments; or, if at any time he descend to others, he 
may be sure that they will do him more harm than good. 
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When reasoned with in opposition to their errors and 
sins, especially if their sins have been rendered dear to 
them by indulgence, or are supported by considerations of 
worldly interest, persons are exceedingly quick to discover 
any mistake or error into which their reprover may fall; 
any lurking fallacy in his reasonings, or want of sound- 
ness in his conclusions. And a few discoveries of this 
sort will be sufficient to spoil all besides that he may offer. 
His reasoning, in general, may be quite incontestible; 
but if, intermingled with these, there are occasional 
mistakes in point of statement, with here and there an 
unsound argument, or a false conclusion, his hearers 
will rashly infer that they are all of the same character, 
and will dismiss them all, as unworthy of their regard. 
Without doubt, some of the more important doctrines of 
religion have had a narrower reception, and less weight 
and influence, than they otherwise would have done, 
on account of the mixed multitude of arguments, sound 
and unsound, by which they have been attempted to be 
enforced. 3 

In the important work of convincing and persuading, 
sound arguments are alone to be relied on. Others may 
succeed occasionally. 'The ignorant may be deluued, the 
unwary imposed upon, and a temporary triumph may 
sometimes be achieved. But such a triumph invariably 
costs more than it comes to, in the end. While a few 
may be persuaded, many are disgusted, and more is lost ul- 
timately to the cause of truth and holiness than is gained. 

As to the amount of argument and motive to be em- 
ployed in a given case, it may be said, in general, that 
the more the better, provided the whole be sound and con- 
clusive. This rule will hold good, unless it be in plain 
or trivial cases, where to say all that could with propriety 
be said, might seem superfluous, if not burthensome. 

The fourth class of laws, proposed to be considered, has 
respect, not so much to the strength and soundness of 
arguments, as to the manner in which they should be 
employed. And this constitutes a most important branch 
of the whole subject, requiring to be very carefully con- 
sidered. 

1. 'The first rule, which suggests itself under this head, 
is, that truth and motives, in all cases, be wisely adapted. 
Errors of the most injurious influence are often committed 
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here. Arguments, in themselves sound, are so unskilfully 
adapted, are so palpably out of time and place, as to lose 
nearly all their power. 

In our attempts to convince and persuade others, we 
should adapt the considerations urged to their intellectual 
state and character. The motives employed should not 
be either above them, or below them. ‘They should be 
made plain to the understandings of all concerned, while 
they retain enough of intellectual elevation to have in- 
fluence with cultivated minds. That truth should be so 
presented as to be understood, is a rule which requires no 
illustration. Surely, no reasonable person could be in- 
fluenced by the mere sound of words, the sense of which 
it was beyond his power to comprehend. 

And truth should be adapted, not only to the intellectual 
capacity of hearers, but to their feelings, their habits, their 
propensities, their prejudices, in short, to their general 
state and character. In respect to all these points, the 
skilful dispenser of motives will study to make himself 
acquainted with those whom he desires to influence. He 
will know, so far as he may, the circumstances of their 
education, their habits of thought and feeling, the pe- 
culiarities of their disposition and character, and the 
good or bad influences to which they are exposed, that 
he may the better determine what considerations to urge, 
and how to urge them; that he may the more skilfully 
adapt truth and motives to the state and characters of all 
concerned. 

Due regard must also be had, in the dispensing of 
motives, to the circumstances of time and place. What 
would be highly proper and persuasive at one time, in one 
place, and under a particular combination of circumstan- 
ces, may be decidedly improper and repulsive at another. 

In the work of persuasion, there is nothing more im- 
portant than this wise and skilful adaptation of means. 
With it, an indifferent reasoner will often accomplish 
wonders; while, without it, a sound and conclusive 
reasoner may wield his logic and urge his arguments in 
vain. But there is no reason why the two things should 
be disjoined. Let strong and conclusive reasoning be 
accompanied with skill in the adaptation of truth, and 
the result will be proportionally the more satisfactory and 
sure. 
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2. We know not how better to lay down a second rule, 
under the head of manner, than by saying, that the entire 
manner of a writer or public speaker should be persuasive. 
There is such a thing as a persuasive manner. 'There is 
also a repulsive manner. A persuasive manner is not a 
simple quality of speaking or writing, but one which 
comprises many ingredients. It includes, in a public 
speaker, music and compass of voice, ease and fluency of 
speech, grace and propriety of action, a mode of address 
at once winning, conciliating, and yet capable of rising 
to great energy and power. 

It is not our design to dwell here on all the properties of 
persuasive speaking, but only on some of the more im- 
portant particulars. A persuasive speaker will, of course, 
be a fair speaker. He will treat his hearers with uniform 
candor, giving them all the credit which they deserve, 
and making every allowance for them which circumstan- 
ces will permit. He will treat them with something more 
than mere candor. ‘There will be a kindness, tenderness 
of manner, a disposition to spare them, so far as he may, 
and which will not allow him wantonly to trifle with 
their feelings. \ 

The mode of treatment here recommended does not 
imply, that a speaker must not be plain with his hearers; 
or that he must not, when occasion demands it, be close 
and searching, pungent and faithful. He not only may 
be all this, but in many instances he must be so. The 
object which he has in view demands it. He must expose 
the errors and reprove the sins of those whom he addresses. 
He must warn them of consequences, and point them to a 
more excellent way. But let him be sure, meanwhile, 
that no unfairness escapes him, that every word be tem- 
pered with kindness and love. Let all who hear him see 
and be satisfied, that he reproves, and warns, and urges 
home upon them unwelcome truths, not because he hates 
them, or is angry with them, but because he loves them; 
not because he feels a pleasure in thus addressing them, 
but because he must. In the manifest possession of a 
temper such as this, a writer or speaker may say almost 
any thing, any thing, we mean, which the occasion in 
truth and fairness demands. The more of closeness and 
faithfulness he exhibits, provided he be at the same time 
tender and benevolent, the more likely will he be to labor 
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with success. We have eminent examples of this mode 
of treatment, and of the success attending it, in some of 
the writings of the apostle Paul, particularly in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and in that to Philemon. 
Still more eminent examples of the same kind are fur- 
nished in our Saviour’s addresses to the seven churches 
of Asia. 

Another indispensable property of the persuasive manner 
is earnestness. We are all, to a great extent, the creatures 
of sympathy. Weare so constituted, that we can scarcely 
avoid sympathizing with those who address us in tones of 
deep and solemn earnestness. If they feel, we feel with 
them. If they weep, we mingle our tears with theirs. 
If they are truly and deeply in earnest, we bow to their 
earnestness, and yield ourselves up to their persuasions. 
Especially is this the case, if they are persons in whom 
we have confidence, and who, in matter and manner, 
conform to the laws of persuasion which have been pre- 
viously laid down. Under these circumstances, a win- 
ning, conciliating, earnest, persuasive manner is commonly 
resistless. It carries all before it. It places an audience 
completely in the hands of him who addresses them, to 
mould and guide them at his will. 

3. We add but another rule, under our fourth general 
head, which is, that in our efforts to influence others, we 
must be persevering. If we fail in the first instance, we 
must try again; and never give over our attempts, so long 
as means and motives can be of any avail. He who 
earnestly desires to do good to others, and who has been 
as yet unsuccessful, will anxiously search into the causes 
of his failure. It may be, that the fault is in himself; that 
he has not the qualifications and character requisite to 
exert an influence; that he has not the confidence of 
those whom he addresses ; or, that he has not been able to 
secure their attention. It may be, that his instructions 
are not sound and convincing; or, that they are not 
adapted to the state and circumstances of his hearers; or, 
that they are not made plain to their understandings. Or 
it may be, there has been some capital fault in point of 
manner. He may have been wanting in closeness and 
earnestness, in kindness and tenderness, or in that win- 
ning, conciliating manner which is so apt to carry truth 
and motives to the heart. We repeat it, the persevering 
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pleader for truth and holiness will search into the causes 
of his failures, and will endeavor, so far as possible, to 
remove them. He will address himself to the work before 
him again and again, and will never abandon it, so long 
as there is hope. Many, who conform in a tolerable de- 
gree to some of the laws of persuasion, fail lamentably 
here. ‘They lack perseverance. In despair of success, 
they leave their work half accomplished, and lose all their 
labor; when a little more exertion would have secured 
the desired result. 

It is not pretended that the above laws of persuasion 
are all of them of equal importance; or that where they 
are not all regarded, persuasion is in no case possible. But 
thus much, we think, may be safely said; where the above 
laws are faithfully adhered to, persuasion does almost in- 
variably follow. And the probability of such a result is 
generally in proportion to the degree of attention which is 
given to the laws. ‘The slightest disregard of them will 
endanger success, while a general, palpable violation of 
them can result in nothing but perpetual failure. 

It follows, from the principles above discussed, that, 
in his efforts to do good, a writer or speaker cannot rely 
on the mere power of truth. Much has been said, in these 
days, as to the efficacy of light, and the resistless power 
of truth. ‘‘Great is the truth, and it shall prevail.” 
Only let an individual publish truth, and persevere in 
the publication of it, and he need have no apprehension 
as to consequences. But let those who reason in this 
way remember, that truth alone is not sufficient to control 
the minds and hearts of men. The light and heat of the 
sun may harden, as well as melt; and it depends alto- 
gether on the circumstances under which its rays fall 
upon different bodies, whether they shall do the one or 
the other. So truth may harden the heart, as well as 
soften it. It may render it more obdurate and obstinate, 
as well as more yielding. And it depends almost entirely 
on the circumstances under which it is dispensed, whether 
it shall accomplish the one or the other. He who 
attempts to persuade by the mere presentation of truth 
(on supposition that he presents the truth), conforms to 
but one of the established laws of persuasion. ‘There 
are others, to which he must conform, or his presentations 
of truth will, in all probability, be unsuccessful. 
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It is important, indeed, in our attempts to influence the 
minds of men, that we have truth on our side,—that we 
have a good cause and sound arguments. But these 
alone cannot be relied on to insure success. We must 
know how to present our cause, and urge our arguments. 
We must conform, in general, to the established laws of 
persuasion, or we cannot hope for a favorable result. 

We learn from the preceding discussion, the folly and 
absurdity of certain processes of influence, or modes of 
doing good, which, in some instances, have ‘been adopted. 
One of these may not unfitly be denominated the storming: 
process. ‘Those who engage in it seem to make it their 
object to carry the human heart by storm. By terrific 
appeals, and violent denunciations, and not unfrequently 
railing accusations, they think to overawe and confound 
the object of their attack, and bring him in cringing 
submission to their feet. Or they design to excite him, by 
their reproaches, to such violent opposition, that he shall 
become affrighted at himself, and submit, as the only 
means of enjoying peace. Our objections to this mode of 
accomplishing a good object are, that where it will hum- 
ble one, it will harden twenty ; and that those, who seem 
to be humbled under it, in most cases are not truly so. 
They are terrified, unmanned, spirit-broken, and for the 
time subdued; but they are not truly melted, humbled, 
and reclaimed; and as soon as the pressure which 
crushed them is taken off, they show that they are of the 
same mind and heart as before. 

Another mode of accomplishing the same object is, by 
exciting the sensibilities, and moving the passions. 
Those who operate in this way think little of truth, of 
instruction, of argument. It is no part of their object to 
enlighten and convince the understandings of their hear- 
ers. ‘They make their appeals directly to the passions ; 
and by. moving and melting these,—by drawing forth 
sighs, and groans, and tears,—they expect to be able to 
gain the heart. It might be a sufficient objection to this 
mode of doing good, that as it is in its nature superficial, 
so the results of it ordinarily are of short duration. 'The 
seeming reformation, not being founded on principle, or 
truth, will soon show itself to be no reformation at all. 
The disturbed emotions will be quieted; the excited 
sensibilities will become calm; the tears which flowed so 
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freely will be dried up; and then it will be seen that the 
deep springs of moral action, the mind, the heart, remain 
unchanged. 

We have alluded above to what may be called the storm- 
ing process of influence. ‘There is another mode some- 
times adopted, especially by the advocates of reform, 
which may with equal propriety be called the driving 
process. It aims, not so much to move and persuade 
men, as to circumvent and compel them. Instead of 
plying them with motives and arguments, it aims to 
hedge them about with difficulties from which they 
cannot escape, or to overawe them with a public sentiment 
which they dare not resist. When a plot of this kind has 
been duly ripened, and the snare is made ready to be 
sprung upon an individual, his-only alternative is to 
yield, or suffer,—submit, or be rootedup.* We might urge 
many objections to this mode of affecting a moral] trans- 
formation ; but we will only say here, that 7¢ does not effect 
it. It may make hypocrites, but not converts. ‘The 
change produced is but an outward, a seeming one. ‘The 
individual who has been broken into a certain system, or 
into the adoption of certain measures, in this way, brings 
with him usually, not only an unchanged heart, but a 
stifled, smothered sense of injury, which, on the earliest 
opportunity, will show itself in an open flame. 

We have one objection in common against all the above 
modes or processes of influence. They are in palpable 
violation of the established and unalterable laws of persua- 
sion. Of course, they cannot ordinarily result in persua- 
sion, but in something which, at best, does but remotely 
resemble it. 

In view of the foregoing remarks, it may be easily 
accounted for, that some men labor in the cause of truth 
with so little success. They may not be men of feeble 
intellect. They may not be destitute of the requisite 
amount of knowledge. They may not be wanting in 





* Our objection is, not to enlightening the public mind, and forming 
and correcting public sentiment, but to the use which is sometimes 
made of what is deemed a correct public sentiment. Instead of sub- 
mitting it to a candid inspection, and suffering it (so far as approved) 
to diffuse itself freely, it is made little else than an instrument of moral 
torture,—a means of restraining the liberty of individuals, and forcing 
the consciences of those who cannot in sincerity embrace it. 
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point of reputation and character. But they do not 
understand the laws of persuasion; or, understanding 
them, they grossly disregard them. ‘They are not careful 
to adapt truth to the state and character, the circumstan- 
ces and wants of those who hear them. Their mode of 
address may also be seriously objectionable. Instead of 
being kind and winning, urgent and persuasive, it is cold 
and speculative, severe and repulsive. No fact is more 
obvious, than that the power of mind over mind in differ- 
ent individuals is exceedingly various. And this diversity 
is to be attributed, not so much to an unequal measure of 
talents or gifts, as to the degree of regard which is paid 
by different individuals to what have been termed the 
laws of persuasion. 

The subject of this paper commends itself to the con- 
sideration of all, who desire to exert a favorable influence 
over the hearts and lives of their fellow-men. We would 
especially commend it to the consideration of gospel 
ministers, of those who are aspiring to the sacred minis- 
try, and of those who are laboring to extirpate vice, and 
promote a reformation of morals. 

The moral reformer,—whatever may be the vice 
which he undertakes to remove,—has a nice and difficult 
task to accomplish; one requiring all his wisdom and 
grace, his skill, his energy and perseverance. It will not 
be difficult, indeed, for the flippant declaimer to talk, and 
rant, and give himself consequence, in reference to almost 
any vice; but so to apply the knife as to remove the 
sore,——so to dispense light and motives as to induce the 
unhappy victim of vice, of his own accord, to put it away, 
—is a very different matter. If there is a man in the 
world who, in his intercourse with others, should pay a 
strict regard to the laws of persuasion, and to all these 
laws, it is the moral reformer. Without such a regard, 
he may make a great deal of noise, but he will be sure to 
do a great deal of mischief. His cause may be a good 
one, but he will so prejudice and embarrass it, as to rén- 
der it next to impossible for the most skilful hand to touch 
it afterwards. But, by studying, as he ought, the nature 
of man, the laws of the human mind, and especially those 
laws which respect the influence of one mind over 
another, and paying a strict regard to those laws, he can 
hardly fail (7. e., if he is in other respects qualified for his 
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work) of accomplishing a vast amount of good. The 
ordinances of Heaven are scarcely more certain in their 
operation, than are those laws of moral influence which 
go to assure such a laborer of his ultimate reward. 

And what has been said of the reformer may, with 
equal pertinency, be applied to ministers of the gospel. 
The truth is, every gospel minister is a reformer ;—one 
whose duty impels him to go beneath the surface of 
things, and to lay the axe at the root of the tree. He 
seeks to dry up the stream of human wickedness, by first 
drying up the prolific fountain ;—to reform the lives and 
manners of men, by securing the sanctification of their 
hearts. Still, in all this important work, his instrumen- 
tality consists solely in exerting a moral influence,—in 
dispensing the truths and motives of the gospel,—in 
endeavors to enlighten, convince, and persuade. And 
his success may be expected to depend (under God) en- 
tirely on the strictness with which he adheres to the 
established laws of persuasion. Without such an adher- 
ence, he may be a man of respectable talents and acquire- 
ments. He may be a man of piety, and may preach the 
truth. He may make it his reliance, that he does preach 
the truth. But, in all ordinary cases, it will be a vain 
reliance. The truth, thus dispensed, .it may be feared, 
will harden rather than soften. It will be more likely to 
repel than persuade. By preaching the truth, the gospel 
minister conforms to one law of persuasion,—a law im- 
portant and indispensable, we admit; still, it is but one. 
There are others, let him remember, to which he must 
conform, or the appropriate results of preaching will not 
ordinarily be realized. 

Nor let a minister think to evade this conclusion, by 
pleading the needed influences of the Holy Spirit. For 
how are these influences generally bestowed? In accord- 
ance with those laws of persuasion which God has ap- 
pointed, or in contempt and violation of them? There 
can be no question here. God is, indeed, a sovereign in 
the dispensations of his grace, but not an arbitrary sove- 
reign ; and we find that, in all ages, he has proportionally 
blessed the labors of those ministers who have adhered to 
the laws of influence which he has established, and with- 
held his blessing from those who have violated them. 
The most honored and successful laborers for Christ have 
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invariably been those who, in matter, manner, character, 
and every thing else, have most faithfully observed the 
laws of persuasion. 

Let, then, the Christian minister acquaint himself with 
these laws, and adhere to them as strictly as though his 
entire success depended upon them; while, at the same 
time, he feels that all his springs are in God, and that 
without his accompanying Spirit and blessing, he can 
accomplish nothing. Let him, first of all, secure the 
confidence of his people; their confidence in him, as a 
scribe well instructed in the doctrines and duties of relig- 
ion,—as a man of piety and truth,—as their devoted and 
untiring friend. Let him gain this confidence by deserv- 
img it; and having gained it, let him never abuse it. 
Let him so live and labor, as to continue and increase it. 
Let him preach to them the truth, with all plainness and 
fidelity, and in a manner to arrest attention, reasoning 
with them out of the Scriptures, and urging home upon 
them the facts and motives of the gospel. And not only 
so, let him rightly divide the word of truth, adapting it to 
the circumstances of individuals, and giving to each his 
portion in due season. In manner as well as matter, let 
him study to show himself approved, avoiding every thing 
which will be likely to obstruct his message, and adopting 
uniformly that mode of address which will be most likely 
to impress and enforce it. Let all his intercourse with 
his people, and others, be in strict accordance with the 
truths he delivers, so that he may not undo, out of the 
pulpit, what he has been enabled to accomplish in it. 
Let him persevere in this course, without weariness or 
discouragement, dispensing line upon line, and precept 
upon precept; trying one expedient after another, and 
ever looking to God for his blessing; and the blessing of 
God will not long be withheld. Such a minister is wise 
to win souls; and souls will be won. He will be honored 
here, in turning many unto righteousness, and will shine 
hereafter as the firmament, and as the stars for ever and 
ever. 
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Articte III. 
METHODISM. 


Centenary Reflections on the Providential Character of 
Methodism. By Rev. Ase, Srevens, A. M. pp. 32. 
New-York. 1840. 


Txis pamphlet is a eulogy upon Methodism. The 
writer is very happy in ascribing the rise and progress of 
this wonder-working scheme to Divine Providence. 
Probably there is one person in existence, who thinks it 
was equally providential that Mr. Stevens was raised up, 
just at the right time, to spread out before the world the 
excellences and glories of Methodism, at the termination of 
the first hundred years of its existence. 

We have read the pamphlet with some care, and must 
confess that we were not very much pleased with it. 
The style is too much like the declamation of a young 
academician. Facts in it have received an unnatural 
coloring, which might, we allow, arise from ignorance; 
but which savors of something else not quite so excusable. 
As an example, we quote from the first page the following 
sentence: ‘‘ After embodying in our ranks almost un- 
equalled numbers, among whom have been men of singu- 
lar greatness, such as are always alike the products and 
characteristics of a truly great cause; after, not only 
carrying the barriers which debarred us from equality 
with other sects, but placing ourselves in the front rank, 
we are closing our hundredth year.’ It is well known 
by those acquainted with the subject, that in Great Brit- 
ain the Methodists bear no proportion to the regular 
Dissenters, either in numbers or influence. In the United 
States, if statistics carefully taken are to be believed, the 
Methodists do not stand foremost. Let them labor ‘ with 
the exulting energies of young manhood,” and we will 
cheer them, and rejoice in all their success: but, at the 
same time, let us have the simple truth. The whole of 
this pamphlet seems to us to be written too much in the 
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spirit of boasting; and the writer appears to have mistaken 
the pictures of his over-heated imagination for reality, 
and undoubtedly concludes the public will do the same. 
We wish them, however, to be undeceived. 

We suppose Mr. Stevens thought his praises of Method- 
ism would not be complete, except he bestowed one 
withering frown upon Calvinism. We can assure this 
gentleman, that though Calvin published to the world 
some sentiments which the Baptists have always held 
dear, yet we are not ambitious to be called Calvinists, for 
two reasons:—Ist. Our denomination had sealed with 
their blood their belief in the truth of those very senti- 
ments hundreds of years before Calvin was born. 
2d. We do not agree with all the sentiments of that great 
man, though we revere his memory. Was Mr. Stevens 
ever informed, that upon the points in Calvinism to which 
he would object, St. Augustine, and the Reformer of 
Geneva, though they lived twelve hundred years apart, 
and were of different communions were exactly agreed ? 
If this gentleman, in his zeal for Methodism, should 
write, and publish again, it might furnish a little diversity 
for him to attack the former instead of the latter. How- 
ever, lest Mr. Stevens should get into a mistake, we 
would just remark that the Pope canonized the Bishop of 
Hippo, and anathematized the Reformer of Geneva. But 
this does not seem to us a sufficient reason why every 
advocate of free-will should join the enemies of vital god- 
liness in swelling the chorus of curses against Calvinism. 

The opinion we have formed of the followers of Mr. 
Wesley, from an acquaintance with some of them for 
nearly fifty years, will not allow us to suppose that the 
performance of Mr. Stevens will be very popular with 
them. Adulation may be rendered so fulsome, that those 
who might be flattered by moderate praise, will nauseate 
it. We hope that they have too much good sense, to 
suppose that their sect includes every excellence, and 
shuts out every defect. As good men, they may wish it 
were so; but as they, too, are heirs of the common defects of 
human nature, it cannot be uncharitable to suppose it does 
not. In this conclusion I suppose they will generally 
concur. 

Two considerations made us somewhat reluctant to 
enter upon the task before us. One was, we saw that we 
could not execute the design, without seeming to detract 
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from the merit generally awarded to Mr. Wesley as the 
originator of Methodism. Why should we disturb tae 
peaceful repose of the long-departed? No doubt, Mr. 
Wesley was a good and useful man; but his real character 
was not likely to be correctly described by Mr. Stevens. 
Homer was content to give to Achilles the credit of daring 
and resistless might in the battle-field; and to Nestor pre- 
eminence in counsel; but Mr. Stevens invests his cham- 
pion with both, and thrusts every other individual who 
has lived since the time of the apostles into the back 
ground. We cannot quite accede to this. We suppose 
that Mr. Wesley’s mind was not of the first order. It is 
true, he had a pretty good education. He was remarka- 
bly careful in his diet, and provident of time. The first 
of these gave an opportunity for a full play for all the 
physical and mental energies which he possessed; the 
second saved him from the necessity of ever taxing his 
powers too much in any given space of time. He possess- 
ed ardent love to the Saviour, and a deep sense of the 
worth of souls; and the ruling passion of his heart was a 
desire for the salvation of men. 

In consequence of the regularity of his course of life, he 
enjoyed a green old age, and his labors were lengthened 
out beyond those of most men. He is represented as 
speaking moderately low, deliberately and distinctly, yet 
evidently feeling what he preached. THe introduced into 
his discourses much narrative, describing where he had 
been, and what he had seen. He abounded in anecdotes, 
stories of ghosts, preternatural appearances and omens. 
His discourses were short, frequently not more than twen- 
ty or five and twenty minutes long, consequently not very 
fatiguing to the preacher. Perhaps there was no mental 
quality in which Mr. Wesley failed more than he did in 
accurate discrimination. We see this illustrated in the 
specimens we have of his doctrinal views. Great want 
of discrimination appears, in his persuading himself that 
the Scriptures taught that justification was by the works 
of the law, and that sanctification was instantaneous, by 
the Spirit of God, independent of obedience by the in- 
dividual sanctified. 'This defect occasioned him much 
trouble during life, and throws a shade of inconsistency 
over his writings, and has greatly perplexed the more 
discerning of his followers since his departure. But the 
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tomb which covers his remains contains a deposit precious 
tothe Saviour. _ 

A second thing which made us hesitate, was our opinion 
of Methodism. We know it has defects, but it has also 
its excellences. Its preachers, also, in our opinion, de- 
serve the commendation of all who rejoice in the rescue 
of sinners from the miseries of the fall. We wish to look 
upon what we consider their mistakes upon minor points, 
with candor and Christian forbearance. We have lived 
long enough to suppose that there is no sect of Christians 
with whom we have any acquaintance, that are entirely 
conformed to the Christian standard. We have chosen 
among defects, and have assorted ourselves with that 
class of disciples, who, in our judgment, came nearest the 
Scriptures. 

At the time when Methodism arose, piety in the Epis- 
copal church of England was at the lowest ebb. Charles 
the Second, with his bishops and nobles, had driven out 
almost every vestige of godliness. William, who succeed- 
ed to the throne on the abdication of James, duke of York, 
was friendly to the Dissenters, and jealous of Episcopal 
power, but was too busy in Ireland and on the continent 
of Europe toeffect much good at home. He was not very 
popular with the British nation, and left the management 
of things very much to his queen and the ministry. 
Anne, the daughter of James the Second, who succeeded 
William and Mary, was true to the characteristics of her 
family, bigoted, arbitrary, and an enemy to the Dissenters. 
During her reign, they suffered much from imprisonment 
and oppressive fines, and things were in preparation for 
yet more and severer sufferings; but God was pleased to 
cut short the days of tribulation, by “troubling her, who 
had troubled his church,” as Bradbury said in public 
prayer, to the alarm of his congregation, on the day when 
she was taken away to render her account to her Judge. 

George the First, who succeeded Anne, in 1714, was 
from principle friendly to toleration ; but his power to help 
his persecuted subjects was rather of a negative character. 
He knew and appreciated their attachment to his person 
and family, and prevented things being carried to excess 
for their injury, but could not remove their burdens. At 
tat time the Dissenters were poor, in consequence of the 
exorbitant exactions of the government upon them, and 
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the vexatious and frequent demands of the Episcopal 
clergy; but the consequence was, as is not infrequently 
the case, their sufferings purged their churches of nominal 
professors, and purified their piety. Thus, while their 
afflictions seemed to diminish their numbers, they really 
increased in moral power and general influence. 

The Episcopal church had held on its own course, 
without interruption from the time of the restoration of 
the profligate Charles. He, his deistical nobility and un- 
godly and perscuting bishops, were at its head. James, 
who succeeded Charles, was a bigoted Papist. William was 
a Protestant, but had little power in the nation. Anne 
was a Stewart, with all the defects and vices of that family. 
George the First had it in his heart to do more for the Dis- 
senters than circumstances would allow him to accomplish. 

Under such circumstances, as might be expected, the 
internal state of that national hierarchy grew more dis- 
eased. ‘The course of moral corruption, if not checked, is 
always downward. Its clergy were a disgrace to religion, 
the ridicule of infidels, and the contempt of the common 
people. The flood-gates of iniquity had been wide open 
fur many years, and the work of moral havoc was nearly 
completed. We speak of the mass of that church; there 
were some few exceptions, like Lot in Sodom, and, also, 
like him and his family, not quite clear of the corruption. 

Samuel Wesley, the father of John, must have been 
born before the revolution in 1688. He was educated a 
Dissenter, but afterwards conformed. He married a daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Dr. Annesly, who was ejected in 1662 
from the vicarage of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, for non- 
conformity. A man who is induced by strong temptation 
to change his religious opinions for worldly gain, is apt 
to defend himself by writing against those who were his 
former friends. Samuel Wesley, after he had conformed, - 
wrote against the Dissenters, and as a reward, obtained the 
living of St. Ormesby and Epworth, in Lincolnshire. At 
the latter place John Wesley was born in 1703. In 1713, 
he was entered a scholar at the Charter-house, London, 
and in 1720, he was elected to Lincoln College, Oxford. 
He was elected Fellow of his College in 1725. 

The university of Oxford has always been noted for its 
high church principles and loose morals. Wesley, carry- 
ing with him to that seat of learning the principles in- 
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culcated at Epworth, would be naturally disgusted with 
the dissolute conduct of those with whom he was called 
to associate. His calculating disposition would induce 
him to devise some means for saving himself and his 
brother Charles from the desolating corruption of the place. 
This expedient produced the first germ of Methodism. 

In November, 1729, Mr. John Wesley, of Lincoln, Mr. 
Morgan, of Christ’s Church, Mr. Charles Wesley, a stu- 
dent, and Mr. Kirkman, of Merton College, set apart some 
evenings for reading the original Scriptures and for prayer. 
They were afterwards joined by Mr. Ingham, of Queen’s 
College, Mr. Brougham, of Exeter, and Mr. James Her- 
vey ; and in 1735, they had the accession of the celebrated 
George Whitefield. From this time they extended the 
field of their operations. ‘They instructed the prisoners in 
the jail; visited and prayed with the sick in the city; 
prayed and exhorted in private houses; provided funds 
for charitable purposes, and partook of the Lord’s supper 
once a week. Proceedings so novel in Oxford, attracted 
much attention, and the men thus employed were desig- 
nated by many opprobrious epithets, such as Pietists, 
Sacramentarians, the Godly Club, &c. But these asper- 
sions were like mists, which pass away of themselves. 
However, a fellow of Merton College, with prodigious 
skill and learning, fixed upon them the appellation of 
Methodist, which has remained in use till it has ceased 
to be a reproach. ‘There was at Rome a college of physi- 
cians called Methodists, about the reign of Nero, from 
whom this name was borrowed. The diseased at Rome 
never needed physicians in a literal sense, more than 
Oxford did, at that time, in a moral point of view. 

The first designs of Mr. Wesley do not appear to have 
been sectarian. He differed some from his coadjutors. So 
far as we have any knowledge of them, they appear to 


“have been candid and liberal towards other sects of 


Christians. He was strongly attached to the Episcopal 
church, and retained through life an unaccountable 
prejudice against other sects. We suppose he might 
have been influenced by his father’s prejudices. Mr. John 
Wesley loved ecclesiastical power, and the Dissenters 
hated it. He was Arminian in his doctrines, and the 
Dissenters were not. Under such circumstances, it was 
rather natural for Mr. Wesley to cherish dislike to them. 
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In England, there are three bodies of Christians called 
Methodists. 'The followers of George Whitefield, those 
of the Countess dowager of Huntington, and those of Mr. 
Wesley. ‘The two former are Calvinistic, and the latter 
Arminian. Arminian Methodism, as a ‘system of in- 
strumentalities for promoting the salvation of men,” has 
its excellences and its defects. In our opinion, the former 
preponderate. As we wish to be as impartial as possible in 
this brief notice, we will furnish our readers with the 
reasons for our opinion. 

First, we will notice it as furnishing instrumentalities 
for the conversion of sinners. 

The general topics in regard to this subject, as we find 
them in the word of God, are, the righteousness of God; 
the holiness, wisdom and goodness of his law, and the 
penalties for a breach of it; the apostasy and misery of 
man; the sufficiency of the work of redemption by the 
Mediator, Jesus Christ; regeneration by the operations of 
the Holy Spirit; and repentance and faith. 

There is another class of subjects, consisting of those 
inferences which a reflective mind will draw from the 
above truths, and others found in the Scriptures. But 
inasmuch as every effort of the human mind may be 
defective, these inferences, though they are to be a part 
of man’s teaching, ought not to be enforced as articles of 
faith, but rather to be exhibited as subjects to be examined 
with care. In this particular we think that the originator 
of Methodism failed. He found in the Scriptures, that 
seeking the Lord is laid down as the sign of a gracious 
state. Inferring from thence, that all who profess to be 
seeking their salvation are disciples, he admitted many 
to his communion who had never been the subjects of a 
change of heart. Observing that believers were exhorted 
by the apostles to persevere lest they should finally per- 
ish, he inferred that a pious person may fall and perish. 
Probably he might be strengthened in this opinion, by 
seeing so many of his supposed converts turn back to the 
world. We suppose that that part of religious instruction, 
which consists in inferences and deductions from original 
truths, is the most difficult to conduct with propriety. 

A third department comprehends what are sometimes 
called speculative doctrines, to distinguish them from the 
more practical; such as refer to the character of the 
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Deity, his predeterminations, and absolute control of all 
events. Our opinion is, that whatever truths are found 
in revelation ought to be laid before men; yet we think 
that the doctrines above referred to, never ought to be 
separated from their practical tendencies as exhibited in 
the Scriptures. After all, there are some minds too weak, 
and some too prejudiced, to admit these doctrines. If 
those who demur upon these doctrines, be but content to 
let alone what they do not comprehend, there would be 
no ground of difficulty with them. Their understandings 
cannot be forced, and their consciences ought not to be 
burdened. But Mr. Wesley and his coadjutors were not 
content with negative ground. ‘hey commenced the 
most violent and unrelenting warfare against these doc- 
trines, and against all who believed them. Not satisfied 
with this, they misrepresented these doctrines, and then 
charged upon those who held them the consequences 
which they themselves were pleased to infer from their 
own distorted notions. 'These consequences were held 
up in their discourses to frighten the ignorant from ever 
hearing such preachers. Mr. Wesley certainly knew that 
his friends Hervey and Whitefield, who were both Cal- 
vinists, and had separated themselves from him, were as 
zealous for the conversion of sinners and as strenuous for 
a holy life as he was himself. ‘These were defects in the 
originator of Methodism. However, as a “system of 
instrumentalities for the conversion of sinners,’? Method- 
ism deserves commendation. It has done much good in 
the world, not because it is a new system, but because it 
embodies those stirring sentiments which have always 
been successful in turning men from the error of their 
way. It ought to be mentioned, also, to their commenda- 
tion, that Mr. Wesley and his preachers have avoided an 
error, into which not a few have fallen, namely, that of 
composing and reading essays on subjects, rather than 
preaching sermons, and of being too anxious to do justice 
to their subjects, to be sufficiently mindful of the souls of 
their hearers. Methodist ministers, so far as we have 
been acquainted with their public labors, have addressed 
themselves to the common sense, the conscience, and the 
passions of their hearers, with commendable zeal and 
affection. ‘This is asit should be. Here lies the secret 
of successful preachixg. 
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The system of itinerant or travelling preaching has its 
advantages and disadvantages; but the latter, in our 
opinion, outweigh the former. Frequent changes of place 
may tend to make a man a popular speaker upon common 
subjects, but it will hinder his going deep into any topic 
which may come before him. Close application is gener- 
ally the result of necessity. Where that necessity does 
not exist, the mind shrinks from labor, and contents itself 
with present attainments. ‘The primitive churches cer- 
tainly had their settled pastors, and that should be 
inducement enough for churches in our day to seek the 
same blessing. We cannot have higher authority than 
that of the apostles. At times there will be satisfactory 
reasons for the removal of a minister from one people to 
another; but where such reasons do not exist, such re- 
movals are not to be commended.. If it be objected, that 
the apostles were itinerants, we concede it; but yet the 
churches had their settled pastors. Give us such men as 
the apostles were, and we shall be willing that they should 
itinerate among the churches. A man can scarcely know 
a people in one or two years, and till a people are known, 
no man is prepared to apply all his capabilities for their 
advantage. After a pastor and people have lived together 
for some years, it is generally the case that the bond of 
their union becomes strong, and their relation to each 
other more sacred. 

Local preaching, as an instrumentality, is not peculiar 
to Methodism. ‘The Dissenters in Great Britain have 
always had their lay preachers. A church of about two 
hundred members will frequently have from four to six 
of these brethren, who are employed in going around in the 
neighborhood where they live, and doing good according 
to their abilities. ‘The gifts of the members are considered 
the property of the church, and are under the control and 
direction of the church. None among the regular Dis- 
senters are allowed to preach without the consent of the 
churches to which they belong. Some of these abler breth- 
ren are commissioned to preach where there is no regular 
congregation; others, where there may be a regular con- 
gregation, but no church formed. Others are allowed to 
preach wherever God in his providence may call them. 
There are many advantages arising from these regula- 
tions. Villages which lie around are thus supplied on a 
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Sabbath evening, where otherwise there would be no 
preaching. Many new churches are formed, and destitute 
ones are supplied until they can get pastors. Besides, 
preachers being thus taken from the mass of the people, 
are more likely to be men of natural talent than they 
would if otherwise selected. The difference between men 
thus raised up and others, is similar to that between the 
officers in the army of Napoleon, where circumstances 
were allowed to develop character, and those of Austria 
and Russia, whose officers were the creatures of favorit- 
ism or fortunate high birth. Men brought forward into 
public life in this way, are more likely to be useful, in 
our opinion, than such as thrust themselves into office. 
Their mental and moral qualities are tested before they 
are trusted. The process also gives a fair opportunity of 
ascertaining whether there be a thirst for knowledge, 
a zeal becoming the importance of the undertaking, 
and sufficient discrimination to ascertain and teach the 
system of doctrines and duties comprised in the Christian 
revelation. 

The men thus selected from the mass of believers are 
afterwards disposed of according to the judgment of the 
church and pastor. The young and most promising are 
placed where they may obtain a literary and theological 
education, those who are farther advanced in life, or who 
have entered into the marriage state, but who are found to 
possess suitable abilities, are placed as pastors where high 
literary attainments would be in less demand; and there 
are always such congregations in every country. Others 
of less talent are employed as occasional preachers. None 
are allowed to prepare for the sacred office without the 
consent of the church, nor are any who are licensed 
allowed to preach beyond the limits fixed by the church; 
if they do, they are liable to discipline, and if refractory, 
they are silenced; and a minister silenced by a church 
will not be employed by any other people who have any 
regard to their own reputation. ‘Thus the Dissenters 
in England provide for the ministry, and, at the same 
time, guard the sacredness of the pastoral office. Fuller, 
Ryland, Booth, and thousands of others, were ushered 
into the sacred ministry in this way. It is certain 
that the Methodists either borrowed the custom of local 
preaching from the Dissenters, or that they accidentally 
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adopted the same custom from a conviction of its utility. 
We care not to decide which was the case. So much, 
however, is certain, that Mr. Wesley did not originate it, 
as Mr. Stevens would have us believe. 

We consider Methodism very defective in regard to 
church polity. We know that the first question should 
be, Is the system scriptural? If it be, all objections are 
null. We think it is not, and therefore object. Its class 
and band-meetings, its love-feasts and watch-nights may 
be allowable, but we doubt whether they have any higher 
authority than the appointment of Mr. Wesley. However, 
in the church of God there may be liberty to appoint by- 
laws, if they do not infringe upon the original charter. 
We have known cases, where churches have used means 
not enjoined in the word of God, and when used ina 
spirit of love, they have operated very well; on the other 
hand, we have seen scriptural means applied without a 
spirit of love, and (as it appeared to us) they operated 
badly. Love covers a multitude of faults, and is highly 
esteemed by the Saviour. If such meetings promote love, 
they may be beneficial. But our great objection to the 
system is, that nearly all the power, and the sole command 
of the finances are in the hands of the clergy. ‘The people 
cannot choose their own ministers. ‘They cannot dispose 
of theirown money. Such a scheme may seem to work 
well for a time, and is sure to be warmly advocated by 
those who have the power; but it is a germ of a most 
fearful aristocracy, a nucleus of power, which, should it 
live long enough, may prove to be akin to popery. 

There are a few things in Mr. Stevens’s pamphlet which 
require a more particular notice. 

The first subject he presents, is the deplorable state of 
morals in the British nation at the time of the rise of 
Methodism. Had this gentleman confined his remarks to 
the Episcopal church, we do not know that any one 
would have questioned their correctness. But by being 
too general, his remarks assume the character of slander, 
and a large body of people, comprising nearly all the Dis- 
senters, are held up to public odium. Mr. Stevens must 
have been defective either in candor or information, to 
deal in such indiscriminate representations ; perhaps he 
would have us believe that the state of society was little 
better at the period in question, than at the advent of 
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Christ; but surely he would not presume to think that 
Methodism ranks in importance with the introduction of 
Christianity. 

Our author tells us that, as an additional calamity, at 
the time to which he refers, ‘Calvinism was tending 
with full speed to the most reckless antinomianism.” 
Gentlemen of his school seem to regard Calvinism much 
as an animal affected with hydrophobia does water. It 
is the many-headed monster which spreads consternation 
where it goes. It were well if another Hercules were 
raised up to destroy it. If such were the tendency of 
Calvinism, there must have been evidences of it. Why 
did not Mr. Stevens furnish these? When Mr. Wesley 
began his career, the Episcopal church was quite free 
from the charge of Calvinism. Nearly all its divines 
were agreed with him in doctrine, as was also almost all 
Europe. Mr. Wesley took the popular ground, with the 
exception of a few peculiarities which originated with 
himself. Every man is capable of judging of the ten- 
dency of Calvinism. With the revival of religion in the 
Episcopal church, during the last few years, Calvinism 
has been again introduced to a great extent into its pulpits. 
Has it been tending in full speed to the most reckless an- 
tinomianism? With the general extension of evangelical 
religion in the world during our times, Calvinism has 
spread as rapidly at least as any other scheme of doctrine. 
Is reckless antinomianism the result? We pity any one 
whose sectarian zeal betrays him into ‘‘reckless”’ disregard 
to his own reputation, in his attempts to disparage those 
who differ from him. 

It is a fact of which we seldom hear, that Calvin was 
banished from Geneva, and ordered to quit the republic 
in two days, not for antinomian doctrine, nor yet for 
vicious practices, hut for preaching against the immoral 
and dissolute habits of the people. During his banish- 
ment, he resided at Strasburg. When, in 1541, upon the 
invitation of the Syndics of Geneva, he returned, he con- 
sented to do so upon condition that he should not be 
interrupted in preaching against corrupt morals. If such 
an event had occurred in the life of Mr. Wesley, Mr. 
Stevens would not have failed to exhibit it as a proof of 
the pure tendency of Methodism. But let Calvin be ever 
so holy a man, yet his doctrines must be bad because 
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Mr. Wesley opposed them. This is an easier way to 
refute Calvinism than to argue against it. 

Upon those doctrines where other evangelical sects were 
clear in their views, Mr. Wesley was very obscure. 
This was no small defect in one who aspired to be a 
reformer. He says unequivocally, that good works are 
‘the condition of justification.” As he uses the word 
‘‘ condition,’ he must mean stipulation, or the term upon 
which justification is obtained. His statement is directly 
opposed to the teaching of Paul. See Rom. 3: 28, and 
Gal. 2: 16. It is extraordinary that any gentleman can 
refer to Mr. Wesley as a model for pure doctrine. 

There were also other points, upon which he appeared 
to have confused notions. For instance, he taught that 
the Saviour made an atonement for original sin, so that all 
were placed in a salvable state, and then, with mar- 
vellous inconsistency, asserted that all infants came into 
the world free from moral contamination. If his asser- 
tion be true, we see not why an atonement was necessary 
for infants. He tells us that justification is by works; 
and that sanctification is entirely by faith, by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in answer to prayer, without 
works, either as a condition or concomitant. If Mr. Sie- 
vens, or any other gentleman, can make these sentiments 
harmonize with each other, and with the Scriptures, it is 
more than we can do. 

Since Mr. Wesley’s death, Methodism has been much 
improved in some of its features. This effect has been 
produced by its ministers and people becoming almost 
necessarily more acquainted with other denominations of 
Christians, in consequence of which they have found them 
to be not quite what Mr. Wesley represented in doctrine 
and practice. We sincerely wish Methodism much suc- 
cess in its future efforts, both to improve its internal state, 
and to convert the ungodly. 

Mr. Stevens, in the second place, causes to pass before 
his readers the distinguished actors in the cause of Meth- 
odism; the men by whose labors the infant cause was 
sustained, and by whose exertions it was extended in 
Great Britain and other lands. We will quote his words 
as a specimen of profound modesty and chaste com- 
position : 
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“The greatest of ecclesiastical legislators, Wesley ; the most extra- 
ordinary pulpit orator, Whitefield; the best of sacred poets, Charles 
Wesley; one of the most profound polemics, Fletcher; the greatest 
leader of missions, Coke; the most laborious of bishops, Asbury ; and 
two commentators, one the most learned and the other among the best 
of practical modern expositors, Clarke and Benson.”—pp. 10, 11. 


Such unqualified praise lays us under a temptation to 
examine whether these men were really what Mr. Stevens 
describes them as being. Some of them were known 
beyond the precincts of Methodism ; but our readers would 
be surprised if they were to see in them all that this gen- 
tleman has attributed to them. How is it that we can 
have lived in this age, when every thing that is extraor- 
dinary in any country is a topic of common conversation, 
and never have heard of the astonishing mental and 
moral powers of these men till Mr. Stevens blessed our 
world by publishing his ‘‘Centenary Reflections?” We 
would remind this gentleman, that it is possible to praise 
men entirely out of all just repute. 

Mr. Wesley, “‘ the greatest of ecclesiastical legislators,”’ 
would have appeared somewhat more in character as a 
servant of Jesus Christ, if he had forebone to legislate. 
We read James 4: 12, “There is one lawgiver.” We 
can dispense with all others. 

Mr. Whitefield was a popular preacher, and every one 
who may read Mr. Stevens’s pamphlet may not know that 
he was a Calvinistic minister. But he was not a coadju- 
tor with the Wesleyan Methodists. Dr. Coke was neither 
the first upon the missionary field, nor the chiefest in 
labor and sacrifices for the conversion of the heathen to 
the obedience of faith. If Dr. Clarke were all that 
Mr. Stevens represents him to have been, it would be 
difficult to account for some of the features of his Com- 
mentary upon the Scriptures. He certainly committed 
not a few indiscretions in his literary labors, indiscretions 
of such a nature and extent, that whatever praise he 
may deserve for mere learning, viewed as the work of ac- 
cumulating materials without digesting them, his want of 
judgment and his numerous proofs of weakness, will 
always debar him from the first rank among critics. 
Had the Dr.’s mind been of the first order, and his powers 
well balanced, he would scarcely have supposed that it 
was possible for the Almighty, who knoweth the end 
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from the beginning, to determine to foreknow some 
things, and not to foreknow others. The knowledge 
necessary to the supposed selection implies a full and 
entire refutation of the opinion suggested, and proves it 
an absurdity. Probably the good Dr. saw, what no man 
of common sense could avoid perceiving, viz., that if the 
absolute foreknowledge of God be allowed, it will be 
impossible to escape consequences startling to a man of 
his creed. 

We know just nothing at all of Mr. Asbury, except what 
we have found in Mr. Stevens’s ‘‘ Centenary Reflections,”’ 
and we are certainly disposed to use caution in admitting 
his testimony. ‘These are his words: ‘‘ Methodism, under 
Asbury, gave the impulse which roused most other sects, 
and spread over the country the spirit of revivals. 'The 
time will yet come, when he will be acknowledged, not 
merely the father of American Methodism, but of Ameri- 
can Evangelism.” 

Here are two great honors claimed for Mr. Asbury. 
First, the introduction of revivals into this country ; and 
second, the origin of American Evangelism. If he de- 
serves them, the Christian world has been guilty of great 
neglect in regard to him. 

In regard to the first of these, let it be remembered that 
Mr. Stevens’s ‘‘Centenary Reflections” are dated 1840: 
Of course, he considers Methodism as commencing in 
1740. This agrees with the remarks of Mr. Wesley at 
the Bristol conference, in 1771. If Mr. Asbury entered 
the ministry the very year in which Methodism was 
originated, yet as he passed ten years of his ministry in 
his own country, as Mr. Stevens tells us, he could not 
begin preaching in this country till 1750. Now we all 
know, that in the year 1740 the great revivals of religion 
took place in the British Provinces of North America. 
Such was the power and extent of those revivals, that 
nothing of the kind has equalled them till within a few 
years. We ask, where was Mr. Asbury in 1740? Cer- 
tainly not in America. Probably not converted at the 
time. So much for the correctness of the claim which 
Mr. Stevens makes in behalf of this ‘‘ wonderful man !” 
Suppose we should say, that something in the preaching 
or life of Mr. Asbury, or his coadjutors, quenched the 
spirit of revivals on this continent for nearly a hundred 
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years, and the religious community have but just recov- 
ered from the effect. Some appearances would counte- 
nance such a statement; but who is there, possessed of 
common information and candor, that would not de- 
nounce it asa vile slander upon the Methodists ? 

Respecting the second honor claimed for Mr. Asbury, 
does Mr. Stevens wish us to infer, that all who have 
preached in this land before the time of Mr. Asbury, and 
all who have preached since his day, who did not sympa- 
thize with him in the peculiarities of Methodism, were, 
and are now without the gospel, and that consequently 
they and their hearers are, and will be lost? If so, the 
same is true of every age and country. ‘This is candor 
and charity suited to the Vatican. We could point out 
many men of different communions on this continent, at 
whose feet both he and Mr. Asbury would have found it 
advantageous to sit for instruction; nor would either of 
them have suffered in their reputation as Christians, to 
have copied from their humble, holy, and catholic spirit. 
If it be possible for shame and anger to exist in the pure 
regions of bliss, how must the spirit of Asbury regard 
such posthumous praise, mixed as it is with unblushing 
illiberality towards all good men who differ from the 
Methodists. 

In a third division of this pamphlet, Mr. Stevens takes a 
view of ‘“‘ Methodism providentially distinguished as the 
instrument of reviving in the church the most important 
doctrines of spiritual religion.” 

By “‘church” here, we suppose that this gentleman 
means the Christian world. At least, such a construc- 
tion accords with the general drift of the pamphlet. We 
suppose he wishes his readers to believe, that about all 
that is pure and spiritual among Christians is to be 
attributed to the introduction of Methodism. We fear 
that Mr. Stevens will find some rather dull or obstinate 
readers. For ourselves, we cannot but demur. 

Those who are best acquainted with the character of 
the clergy and laity of the Episcopal church of England, 
will agree that neither Mr. Wesiey, Mr. Whitefield, nor 
Rowland Hill, produced any radical change in that com- 
munity. The reason is obvious. 'These men were hated 
by the clergy, because they exposed their errors, and re- 
proved their vices. The higher orders in society held 
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them in contempt, as mere visionary fanatics who dis- 
turbed the public peace; and the great mass of the 
common people were sunken so low in ignorance and 
vice, that they cared for nothing but their brutal pleasures. 
It is true these gentlemen drew off some from that com- 
munion, and rescued them from the dreadful corruption 
of the mass. But those who could not be induced to 
leave the Episcopal church were uninfluenced by the 
preaching and lives of these men. 

The Dissenters, as a body, were less influenced by their 
preaching than the Episcopal church; that is, their inter- 
nal state was not affected by it, nor was it necessary. 
The descendants of the Puritans and Nonconformists, 
who had been ejected from the Establishment in 1662, 
were not likely to be induced by them to leave their 
religious connections. If they had needed reformation, 
Mr. Wesley’s bitter warfare upon them would have pre- 
vented him from benefiting them by his ministrations. 
Nor was it likely that people who were in the habit of 
hearing such men as Doddridge, Stennett, ‘Townsend, 
Winter, Beddome, Hall, Fawcett, and others of similar 
character, would be influenced much by the preaching of 
Mr. Wesley, and those of his doctrinal views. Mr. Wesley 
knew his danger from such men, and enjoined upon his 
disciples never to attend their worship; but when they 
had no preachers of his providing, always to worship in 
the Episcopal church; “for,” said he, ‘the bad life of 
the officiator cannot invalidate the ordinances of the 
house of God.” Mr. Stevens informs us that Mr. Wesley 
was a skilful politician. He showed himself such. 

The work of reforming the British Episcopal church 
was a more serious undertaking than Mr. Stevens would 
be willing to admit. That church included in its com- 
munion Atheists, Deists, Socinians, Arians, Pelagians, 
and Arminians. Mr. Wesley began with the lowest orders 
of the population. He could have access to few else. 
A reformation begun thus must labor hard. It will be 
obstructed at every step. The higher ranks of society 
are not influenced by the common people, in a country 
where hereditary distinctions are carried to the extent that 
they are in Great Britain. Humanly speaking, it would 
require ages for a reformation’ so begun, to reach the 
higher branches of the population. But let a reform 
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begin in the higher circles, and it will descend with great 
rapidity. 

There were two individuals, unconscious of the honor 
to which they were born, whom God was preparing for 
that great work. One of these was not remarkably distin- 
guished for either birth, or fortune, but was possessed of 
a powerful intellect, a strong attachment to literature and 
science, a refined taste, an amiable temper, and an easy, 
affable deportment. ‘This person rose to the highest 
rank in society, and there, by the combination of the 
qualities above named, together with inflexible moral 
principle, brilliancy of wit, and suavity of manners, ac- 
quired an influence which nothing could resist. The 
other individual had his origin in a higher grade in 
society, and was heir to a handsome fortune. He received 
a public education, possessed a strong mind, and complete 
self-government, together with fine business habits. He 
obtained early in life a seat in the lower branch of the 
national councils, which he held with dignity as long as 
nature would allow him to act for the public good. Both 
these individuals became decidedly religious; and, as 
might be expected from their characters, their religion 
was of the most solid, soul-stirring, practical nature. 
They were both far removed from that squeamishness 
which frequently induces religious people to retire from 
notice ; but carried their religion as an inseparable part of 
themselves, which, indeed would not unpolitely obtrude, 
but which must not be neglected nor insulted. Both 
entered with great warmth of feeling into the various 
benevoient objects of the age, and were very popular 
with the higher and lower grades of the community. 
Both wrote for the religious public, and it became fash- 
ionable for reading people to be acquainted with their 
productions. A similarity of views and pursuits led to 
an acquaintance which settled into a warm and perma- 
nent friendship. Their united influence was felt among 
the poor, the rich, the illiterate, the learned, and the 
titled; from the throne to the meanest hut. Its effects 
extended rapidly through the whole land, and a most 
extraordinary revolution in religious sentiment and 
moral conduct through the Episcopal church has been 
the happy result. Their doctrinal views, it is manifest, 
were not in accordance with those of Mr. Wesley, for 
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their favorite authors were Hooker and the fathers of the 
English church. We need scarcely inform our readers, 
that these two distinguished individuals were Hannah 
More and William Wilberforce. 

Mr. Stevens says, page 23, “It” (Methodism) “called 
the attention of the Christian world to three great princi- 
ples, which comprehend the experimental divinity of the 
Scriptures ; relating respectively to the nature, extent and 
evidence of personal piety, viz., the doctrines of justifica- 
tion by faith, sanctification, and the witness of the Spirit. 
These were the whole import of the ministry of Wesley 
and his coadjutors.”’ . 

The Episcopal church, though very corrupt, was not 
reformed by Mr. Wesley’s preaching of these doctrines. 
The Dissenters needed not his help. ‘They were better 
acquainted with them than he was. Books containing 
their views of these doctrines had been published long 
before Mr. Wesley became an author. ‘They are to be 
found in most religious libraries, and an acquaintance 
with their contents is the surest test by which to judge 
of the correctness of Mr. Stevens’s statements. 

As Mr. Stevens instances ‘“ the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith,’ we will refer our readers to Mr. Wesley’s 
own views of that doctrine, as delivered at the Methodist 
conference at Bristol, in 1771. Mr. Wesley says to his 
preachers : 


“'Take heed to your doctrine! we have leaned too much towards 
Calvinism. First, with regard to man’s faithfulness. Our Lord him- 
self taught us to use the expression; and we never ought to be 
ashamed of it. Secondly, with regard to working for life: this also 
our Lord has expressly commanded us. Labour ergazesthe, literally, 
work for the meat that endureth to everlasting life. ‘Thirdly, we have it 
as a maxim, that a man is to do nothing in order to justification. 
Nothing can be more false. Whoever desires to find favor with God, 


_ should cease from evil and learn to do well. Whoever repents should 


do works meet for repentance. And if this is not to find favor, what does 
he do them for. Is not this salvation by works? Not by the merit 
of works, but by works as a condition, What have we been disputing 
about for thirty years? Iam afraid about words. As to merit itself, of 
which we have been so dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded according 
to our works; yea, because of our works. How does this differ from, 
Sor the sake of our works 2 And how differs this from secundum merita 
operum, as our work deserve? Can you split this hair? I doubtI 
cannot.” 


These, then, were the views of Mr. Wesley upon justi- 
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fication by faith, We need not attempt to prove that 
they differ essentially from those of the apostle Paul. 
Which of the two is to take the divinity chair, we must 
leave Mr. Stevens and his friends to decide for their sect. 
We shall, however, claim the privilege of choosing for 
ourselves in the affair. It is true, when pressed with 
arguments, Mr. Wesley equivocated, and made some 
concessions, but he seems to have returned to the same 
ground again. Where the defect lay, we do not pretend 
to decide; but we hope it was in his head, and not in 
his heart. 

Mr. Wesley’s sentiments upon sanctification do not 
appear to have been more correct than upon justification. 
We will give them, also, in his own words: 


“ And why might it gsc cat not be instantaneous? A mo- 
ment is to him (God) the same as a thousand years. He cannot want 
more time to accomplish whatever is his will, and cannot wait or stay 
for more «worthiness or fitness in the person he is pleased to honor. 
God is both able, and willing to sanctify us now. There needs to be 
added one thing more, a divine evidence and conviction that he doth 
it. In that hour it is done. Thou, therefore, look for it every moment: 
you can be no worse, if you are no better for expectation; for were 
you to be disappointed of your hope, still you lose nothing. But you 
shall not be disappointed of your hope; it will come, it will not tarry. 
Look for it then, every day, every hour, every moment. Why not this 
hour? this moment? Certainly you may look for it now, if you be- 
lieve it is of faith. And by this token you may surely know whether you 
seek it by faith, or works. If by works, you want something to be 
done first, before you are sanctified. You think, I must be, or do thus, 
or thus. Then you are seeking it by works unto this day. If you 
seek it by faith, you may expect it as you are ; then expect it now.” 


These are the views of the Founder of Methodism upon 
the important doctrines of justification by faith, and sanc- 
tification. Such views have been among the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Methodism. ‘Their promulgation 
might well ‘‘call anew the attention of the Christian 
world to the three great principles” of which they pur- 
ported to be an exposition! Mr. Wesley was a good man, 
but could not claim to be a good theologian. 

During the last war between England and France, 
men and money were in great demand. It was doubted 
whether the Methodists were so included in the act of 
toleration as to share in its benefits. Attempts were 
made to assess their chapels, and also to draw their local 
preachers for the militia. In that emergency the Dissen- 
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ters stepped forward to their relief, and made common 
cause with them. ‘This brought the Methodists into 
closer connection with the Dissenters, and broke down, 
in some measure, that suspicion and hatred to them with 
which Mr. Wesley had inspired his followers. Since that 
time, the Methodists have been improving in their doctrinal 
views. We hope that they may carry forward their 
improvement. 

The last object of Mr. Stevens is to discuss the economy 
of Methodism ; and he considers that ‘this wonderful 
system of religious instrumentalities,’”’ as he modestly 
calls it, presents sufficient evidence of providential agency 
in raising it up. We take the liberty to remind him that 
this may be the case, whether an undertaking be good or 
bad. God raised up the king of Egypt to eminence, and 
then destroyed him for his wickedness. See Exodus 19: 
16. History will furnish Mr. Stevens with many similar 
cases, both of individuals and bodies of people. If there 
be any ‘‘instrumentalities’’ in Methodism which are not 
in the Scriptures, Mr. Wesley is welcome to all the honor 
of having originated them. Mr. Stevens has styled him 
“the greatest ecclesiastical legislator.’”? When men have 
an uncommon tact for any one thing, they are apt to 
overdo it. If there be in Methodism no instrumentalities 
but what may be found in the word of God, we have, we 
suppose, the same Bible that Mr. Wesley had, and can 
do very well without any other instrumentalities. 

We readily grant that Methodism has been of benefit to 
the lower ranks of society both in the British Isles and 
elsewhere; and it was to be expected that, when their 
ministry had the advantage of education, men of property, 
influence and literature would attach themselves to them. 
This has been the fact, and we rejoice in their prosperity. 
But when Mr. Stevens claims for Methodism the honor 
of having renovated the Christian world, as it is to us an 
entirely new thought, we are induced toask, how has this 
been effected? Has its ‘“‘ wonderful instrumentalities ”’ 
effected it unseen but by the partial eye of Methodism ? 
Has it been accomplished by the holy example of Meth- 
odists ? or by its pure and correct doctrines so scripturally 
explained by Mr. Wesley? It is true, an impulse has been 
given to the exertions of Christians, but it requires no 
great sagacity to perceive that this has arisen from other 
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causes than Methodism. These causes have not only 
operated upon Methodism itself, but we have seen, in 
many instances, their most powerful influence where 
Methodism has been the least known and noticed. With 
regard to example, we must be allowed to think that every 
sect of evangelical Christians, were they but disposed, 
could exhibit from their ranks a list of worthies, as be- 
nevolent, disinterested, laborious, and pious, as could be 
produced from the ranks of Methodism. 

We would recommend to Mr. Stevens, if he should 
write again for the public eye, to exercise a little more 
candor towards those Christians who differ from him. It 
will be an additional improvement, for him to be careful to 
narrate facts with less coloring than we think we find in 
his ‘‘Centenary Reflections.” We will allow him to 
be partial to his own sect. This cannot be avoided by 
any honest man. But when that partiality induces a man 
to asperse others, in order to exalt his own party, even 
charity, which hopeth all things, cannot hold him innocent. 





Articite IV. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The Journey of Paul to Rome—Galatians 2: 1, seq., and 
Acts 15. ‘Translated, with remarks, from HeEmsen’s 
‘Der Apostel Paulus. Sein Leben, Wirken und seine 
Schriften.” 


The question discussed in the following extract from 
HemMsEN, is one which presents itself to the mind of 
every attentive reader of the New Testament. No one 
can read with reflection the Acts of the Apostles, or the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and still less can attempt to ar- 
range in his mind any connected views of the labors of 
the great apostle, without encountering the difficulties, 
which it is the object of this discussion to consider 
and remove. ‘The mode of conciliation which HEmsEn 

adopts, has been proposed and maintained by others; 
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but no one, it is believed, has presented the arguments 
for it with so much conciseness, in a stronger and more 
convincing light. It may be proper to say, that nearly 
all the more recent critics of distinction, as Winrr, Hue, 
Scuort, and others, agree with Hemsen in his general 
conclusion. While it is not for us to affirm, that he 
has established his view on grounds which place it 
beyond further controversy or doubt, we may con- 
fidently commend the article, especially to our more 
critical readers, as a valuable contribution to the illus- 
tration of a subject of acknowledged difficulty.—Tr. 


In the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul makes the follow- 
ing statement. After his conversion to Christianity, he 
went, not to the apostles at Jerusalem, but travelled into 
Arabia, and subsequently returned to Damascus. ‘Then, 
after ¢hree years, he proceeded to Jerusalem, for the pur- 
pose of becoming acquainted with Peter, and abode with 
him fifteen days. Besides him, he saw on this occasion, 
only James, the brother of the Lord, but none of the other 
apostles. Upon this, he went immediately into Syria 
and Cilicia, to Tarsus, * and then, after the lapse of four- 
teen years, came again to Jerusalem, in company with 
Barnabas and Titus. ‘This journey he performed by 
divine direction. At this time he conferred with the apos- 
tles, especially those of them most eminent for reputation, + 





* Compare Acts 9: 30. 

t xat idlav dé, tots doxotor. Vogel (in Gabler’s Journ. f. auserl. 
theol., Lit. I, 2. S. 256 Anm.) thinks indeed, that 6. doxduvytec cannot 
here mean so much as those eminent for reputation. But the connection 
seems hardly to allow any other sense of this word. It agrees also 
with v. 9, where of doxdvytes otidou etvar is merely a more definite 
expression of the same idea. Besides, the classical usage itself, e. g. 
Eurip. Hecub. v. 294, confirms this, even if we set aside as inconclusive 
the other proofs, which it is usual to adduce here from Greek authors. 
The passage of Euripides is the following: 

—jébyos yag tx v ddofoivtwy ia 
wax tav doxoirtwy @btos od tauvtdy obéver. 

The sense is, a word, or advice coming from the obscure, has not 
the weight, which the very same possesses when advunced by the distin- 
guished. 

Here doxdédvytwy occurs as absolutely, as in the passage before us, 
Paul speaks here manifestly with the animated brevity, so agreeable 
to the aphoristic style, of which his writings elsewhere furnish exam- 
ples in abundance. 
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in regard to the doctrines which he preached among the 
heathen. In this account, therefore, the apostle speaks 
manifestly of only two journeys. 

In the Acts of the Apostles now we have the following 
narrative. In the first place, Paul went, after his conver- 
sion, from Damascus, where he had been-in danger of his 
life, to Jerusalem ; but found the Christians there unwilling 
to receive him. ‘They suspected him, until, at length, 
Barnabas introduced him to the brethren, as entitled to 
their confidence. He now preached publicly the gospel, 
until the machinations of the Jews drove him from Jeru- 
salem also, and he found it necessary to go to Cesarea, 
and from thence to Tarsus.* Luke, in the next place, 
mentions the journey which Paul made with Barnabas, from 
Antioch to Jerusalem. Of this we have already spoken 
in its place.+ Finally, mention is made of a third jour- 
ney, which the apostle performed to Jerusalem, in which 
his object was to consult with the other apostles in regard 
to the obligations of the Christians to keep the Mosaic 
law. { Besides these three journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, 
we have an account also of a fourth and fifth, the last of 
which terminated in the imprisonment of the apostle. But 
as these belong to a later period of the history, they will not 
require attention here. $ 

As we compare, then, these three journeys in the Acts, 
with the two mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, 





* Acts 9: 25—30. Compare Gal. 1: 21. 

t+ Acts 11: 30. ¢ Acts 15: 2, seq. 

§ [It may be proper to apprize the reader, that the author in thus 
narrowing the ground of inquiry, assumes one or two points, which are 
not universally admitted. As the record of Luke is so fragmentary in 
its character, it has been thought possible that a journey may have taken 
place between the two mentioned Acts 11: 30, and 15: 2, seq., which 
the historian has omitted, and to which Paul might refer in Gal. 2: 1. 
This is the opinion of Paley, among others; although he allows that 
the objections which he suggests against the more common view, may 
be greatly diminished, if not entirely removed. See his Hore Pauline. 
Hemsen remarks, respecting this conjecture of Paley, that it explains 
nothing, while it introduces unnecessary difficulties. The other as- 
sumption of the writer, that the later journeys of Paul are altogether 
out of the question in this case, has been more generally admitted. 
There is so little room for maintaining that the apostle in Gal. 2: 1, 
could have intended any one of these journeys that scarcely any have 
attempted it. The difficulties which stand in the way of such a sup- 
position, may be seen at large in Schott’s Erérterung in reply to Kohler 
and Schrader.—TR. ] 
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what relation, the question arises, do they bear to each 
other? On this point, it is well known, very different 
views have been advanced. We shall endeavor, while 
we notice the principal differences of opinion, to present 
the subject as it appears to us, without delaying in every 
instance to refute each particular objection. We may 
dispense with this as the less necessary, because it could 
not be done without repeating what has been often said. 

The first inquiry, which here presents itself, is, of what 


journey does Paul speak, Gal. 2: 1% Is it the second or 


the third of the journeys, mentioned im the Acts of the 
Apostles? Should any one take it for granted here, that 
Paul wished to enumerate his journeys, up to a certain 
period of his life, and hence that he could not pass over 
any one of them in silence, he would then be not only 
authorized, but obliged, to maintain, that Paul could 
have been at Jerusalem only twice after his conversion, 
before writing his Epistle to the Galatians. He must 
conclude, further, unless, indeed, he arbitrarily strike out 
the first mentioned journey in the Acts, 9: 25, seq., that 
the second in the Epistle to the Galatians is the same as 
that related as the second inthe Acts. 'The unprejudiced 
mind, however, will not fail to see that Paul had by no 
means any such immediate object before him, as that of 
informing the Galatians how often he had been at Jerusa- 
lem. His sole aim is to vindicate in their view his apos- 
tolic rank, and to convince them that he had received the 
gospel not from men, consequently not from apostles, but 
Oi dmoxadiwene ’ Inoob Xguorod. Gal. 1:12. For this purpose 
he reminds them, in the first place, that before his con- 
version he had been a strict supporter of Judaism, as well 
as an implacable foe of Christianity; and hence, ‘that he 
had then used no means to acquire a correct and funda- 
mental knowledge of Christian truth; on the contrary, 
that he had labored solely and entirely to maintain the 
faith of his fathers, Gal. 1: 13,14. So again, wpon his 
conversion, he consulted not first with men for the sake of 
procuring from them fuller explanations in respect to 
Christianity, but obeyed without delay the divine impulse ; 
and thus, also, after his conversion, instead of seeking 
those who had been apostles before him, he went imme- 
diately into Arabia, and came to Jerusalem for the first 
time after three years, for the purpose of making the ac- 
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quaintance of the apostle Peter. But with him he 
remained only fifteen days, and besides him saw no other 
apostle, except James, the brother of the Lord. Hence it 
follows, that in this short time he could have received no 
extensive instruction in the gospel. Gal. 1: 16—19. He 
now went into Syria and Cilicia, to Tarsus, and was 
thus removed from all opportunity of intercourse with the 
churches in Judea. Gal.1: 21, 22. The apostles he 
saw for the first time after fourteen years at Jerusalem, 
whither he had again gone, not to learn indeed the gospel 
from them, but to lay before them the doctrine, which he 
had already long since preached among the heathen. 
Gal. 2: 2. The most distinguished apostles, James, 
Peter, and John, had in no particular corrected his views ; 
but, on the contrary, convinced of his apostolic.call, had 
solemnly recognized him as their fellow-laborer in the 
gospel, and given their full assent to his doctrine. Gal. 
2: 7— 

Such is the apostle’s course of argument; and it shows 
clearly, that his sole purpose was to convince the Gala- 
tians that he had received his doctrine not from men, but 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit. Gal. 2: 8. 
The enumerating of the journeys, therefore, which he 
had made to Jerusalem, was manifestly not a principal 
point; but stood related to his main design, merely as 
showing that no such connection had ever existed between 
him and the apostles, as to make it possible that he 
should be indebted for his knowledge of the truth to their 
instructions. Accordingly, it was by no means necessary 
for him to specify al/ the journeys which he had ever 
performed to Jerusalem; it was sufficient to mention 
merely those which had brought him into connection 
with the apostles.* Hence, as he saw no one of these 
during the abode at Jerusalem, mentioned Acts 11: 30, 
he had no occasion to speak of this journey. Why should 





* The zédiy, Gal. 2 : 1, itis true, refers back to dv7jAOor eis ‘Iegdao- 
Auuc, Gal. 1: 18; but still it does not therefore mean so much as 
70 debtegoy ; but denotes merely the repetition of the same thing, 
whether this may have taken place twice, three times, or more. [This 
remark may be extended also to ézevta in the same verse, from which 


some have argued against the view of Hemsen. It does not denote 
necessarily an immediate succession; but is indefinite, in this respect, 
like wéhiv.—Tr.] 
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1841.] Biblical Criticism. 71 
he refer to things, which had no concern with his present 
purpose? Such was the fact in regard to this journey ; 
the object of it was entirely foreign to the case which he 
was now considering. Further, Paul and Barnabas had 
been instructed to deliver the contributions sent by them, 
not to the apostles, but the elders of the church, (94s tovs 
ageaputégovs.) When it is considered, too, that James was 
already dead (Acts 12: 2), that Peter had escaped (Acts 
12: 17), and that it is very doubtful, whether John was 
still at Jerusalem, it must appear, on general grounds, 
highly improbable, that Paul could have seen any apostle 
on this oceasion.* Besides, it is really attributing to Paul ' 
a solicitude, which was altogether foreign to him, and 
which would have been unworthy of an apostle, to sup- 
pose that he must mention every external circumstance of 
any moment, lest he should by some possibility expose 
himself to misapprehension, in case the Galatians might 
have learnt that he had been at Jerusalem on still another 
occasion. His solemn asseveration, Gal. 1 : 20,—‘‘ Now 
the things which I write unto you, behold, before Giod, I lie 
not,” must banish every doubt from their minds, if they 
had any confidence at all in their apostle. How little 
apprehension of being misunderstood by the readers of 
his letter from their distrust of him, existed in the mind of 
the apostle, is evident, as Winert justly observes, from 
the fact, that he mentions his first visit at Jerusalem, only 
briefly, with the remark that he then saw Peter and 
James.{ He here also leaves room for the inquiry, 
whether, at least during this. time, short as it was, he may 
not have received some instruction or advice from the 
apostles. But, instead of guarding himself on this point, 
he considered it sufficient simply to indicate what the 
object of his journey was. From the foregoing, so much, 
as this, at least, may be assumed as certain, that there 
was no necessity why Paul should mention in the 
Epistle to the Galatians his journey, as recorded in Acts 
11: 30. 





* That he, as Ammon (Krit. Jour. I, S. 235), thinks, did not in fact 
go to Jerusalem, but remained at Tyre or Cesarea, is irreconcilable 
with Acts 11: 30, where the contrary is said. 

+ Excursus 2, on the Epistle to the Galatians, p. 106. 2d Ed, 

¢ Gal. 1: 18: 19, 
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But supposing this admitted, we may inquire further, 
whether it can be concluded, from the manner in which 
Paul expresses himself in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
that he could have had in view only his second journey to 
Jerusalem, (Acts 11.) It has been usually alleged, here, 
that it implies altogether too great a fickleness, to suppose 
that Peter, immediately after the public decree (Acts 15), 
which he himself had solemnly ratified and acknowledg- 
ed, acted so utterly at variance with it. ‘This occurrence 
must necessarily have taken place, it is said, before the 
adoption of that decree. But this objection attaches mani- 
festly too great an importance to this circumstance; and 
those who urge it forget that we are not required to view 
it in any other or a milder light, than did Paul himself. 
Paul now charged Peter expressly with having violated 
his better convictions, from fear of those who were seek- 
ing to unite Judaism with Christianity. (Gal. 2: 12—14.) 
‘The case, however, is in reality the same, whether it oc- 
curred before or after the apostolic decree. Peter had 
been already instructed in an extraordinary manner (Acts 
10: 8, seq., 11: 2, seq.), that in regard to Christianity, no 
difference was to be made between Jew and Gentile. He 
had himself declared that he perceived that God made no 
distinction between them, but bestowed upon both alike the 
blessings of faith in the Redeemer ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, he allowed himself to temporize, out of deference 
to the prejudices of the judaizing Christians, and was in 
practice untrue to his convictions. 'This was not the result 
of fickleness, but a want altogether of decision, a trait in 
the character of Peter which we see exhibited also on 
another occasion. * 

But even allowing that Gal. 2: 1 may refer to the sec- 
ond journey of Paul to Jerusalem, still it cannot be denied, 
that the conduct of Peter is a violation of the compact 
mentioned in v. 6. For in the formal recognition of Paul 
as an apostle of the heathen, it was virtually admitted, 
that no difference was to be made between believing Jews 





* T allude here to the striking contradiction, in which Peter’s denial 
of the Lord stands to his solemn assurance that he was ready to go 
with him to death. Matt. 26: 35, Mark 14: 31, Luke 22: 33. It is 
characteristic of such a temperament as that of Peter, that it léads one 
to resolve rashly, without reflecting whether he has the requisite power 
to perform, and whether his self-confidence be any thing else than a 
momentary fervor. 
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and Gentiles. ‘Tio this declaration now Peter would cer- 
tainly have shown himself unfaithful, by the preference 
which he had given to the Jewish Christians.* And 
would there not have been in that case even as much 
foundation for the reproof which Paul administers to him 
on account of this inconsistency, as if the apostolic decree 
had been violated by him ? f 

So far, therefore, as regards the propriety of the conduct 
of Peter, we may as well understand Gal. 2:1, of the 
third as of the second journey of Paul. It is clearly im- 
possible to obtain in this way any ground for affirming, 
that the latter only can here be the subject of discourse. 
‘‘ But why, then, did not Paul refer here to the apostolic 
decree, and thus convict him so much the more palpably 
of his error?’ Of all the objections, this presents the 
least difficulty. It is possible, that Paul did really refer 
Peter to the decree of the apostles, but that in what he 
communicated to the Galatians respecting his reproof of 
him, he gave merely a general account of it.{ It is not 
necessary, however, to assume, that Paul, in his admoni- 
tion of Peter, made any such reference to this decree, and, 
I think we may say, it is not at all probable. For, in the 
first place, Peter needed to be convinced on some other 
ground than that of an appeal to the decretal act, which, 
however, he could not possibly have forgotten so soon, and 
which had not been sufficient to preserve him in a course of 
true Christian freedom. In addition to this, the decree con- 
tained nothing respecting the particular case, in which Peter 
had erred. The letter of it, therefore, he had not violated ; 
and hence, a direct reference to it would not have been at 
all appropriate. But, in the next place, and this should be 
specially observed, Paul was not accustomed to rely on hu- 
man authority. Why then should he make an exception 
to this principle here? In that case, he would manifestly 
have acted at variance with the declaration, made with 








* The explanation of Vogel (Journ. f. auserl., &c., I. 2, S. 261), 
who would understand by ?6veov, heathen, properly so called, is war- 
ranted neither by philology nor history. ' 


+ Winer, exc. 2, on the ep. P. Gal., p. 105, ed. 2. 
¢ See Henke on Paley, Hor. Paul. p. 429, and Winer, p. 107. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. 10 
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such emphasis in Gal. 2: 6;—‘‘Of those who seemed 
to be somewhat; whatsoever they were, it maketh no 
matter to me.” ‘The decree, merely as such, weighed 
nothing with him, and could weigh nothing, so far as the 
form of itself was considered, while the principles on which 
it rested had long since received his acknowledgment, 
and directed him in his official labors; nor could it impart 
to them any new weight or sanctity, that the other apos- 
tles had formally approved and sanctioned them. Hence, 
he urges upon Peter, not the letter of the decree adopted 
at Jerusalem, but the principles and doctrines of the free- 
dom conferred by faith in Christ. Hence, he holds up to 
his view the opposition between the law and the gospel. 
(Gal. 2: 16—19.) This contrariety he would manifestly 
have weakened again, had he appealed, in confirmation 
of it, to the authority of a law. 

We need no longer wonder, then, if these remarks are 
true, that Paul did not refer his fellow-apostle to the 
decree of the council, and plead it as a ground of obliga- 
tion. And far less reason have we for deeming it strange, 
that, in arguing with the Christians to whom he wrote, he 
in like manner refrained from all allusion to it. Although 
some attach great importance to this omission, yet in fact 
no really conceivable object required that he should re- 
mind them of it. ‘The general considerations, which we 
endeavored to establish in the case of Peter, apply in all 
their force to that of the Galatians. Where, then, was the 
necessity that Paul should adduce the authority of the 
apostolic decree? ‘The proceedings of the council at 
Jerusalem were entirely coincident, it is true, with the 
object of the epistle; but then was it not sufficient that 
Paul declared to the Galatians that the other apostles in 
that assembly had agreed perfectly with him? It was 
this precisely, which his opponents had denied; and the 
reply of Paul fully met the case. He showed from gener- 
al Christian principles, and the relation in which he had 
stood to the other apostles, that there existed no difference 
between his doctrine and that preached by them. That he 
did not refer also on this subject to the formal decision of 
the apostles, in regard to the abrogation of circumcision 
and other Mosaic rites, proves, perhaps, that he supposed 
it was already known to the Galatians, or, at all events, 
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1841.] Biblical Criticism. 75 
that he himself did not rest his views so much upon that 
decision, as upon Christian truth in general.* And here, 
too, it is important to consider, that the apostle in the 
epistle went somewhat further than the strict letter of the 
decree. He maintained the position, that Christians are 
released altogether from the observance of the Mosaic law; 
and argued that whoever esteems one thing in the law, 
for instance, circumcision, as necessary to salvation, is 
bound to keep the whole law, and can derive no benefit 
from faith in Christ (Gal. 5: 3); whereas, he who would 
obtain the justification which is by faith, the only way in 
which it can be obtained, must renounce the whole law, 
and consequently must not adhere to particular rites, such 
as those which, although not imposed, were allowed to 
stand by the apostolic decree. It is evident, that with 
such a design, he could have promised himself no great 
advantage from citing the decree. On this account, he 
did not name it expressly, and could, without being mis- 
understood, be silent respecting it. _'That Paul, therefore, 
does not appeal in the Epistle to the Galatians to the 
apostolic act, is no proof that,in Gal. 2: 1, he can be speak- 
ing only of his second journey to Jerusalem. 

But, finally, the other view has been opposed, also, on 
the following ground. Paul, after the assembly of the 
apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 15), expressed himself much 
more mildly respecting the relation of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity and the consistency of the one with the other, than 
he does in the HKpistle to the Galatians; hence this epistle 
was written, not after but before that assembly, and con- 
sequently also the journey, mentioned Gal. 2: 1, can be 
only the second (Acts 11), and not the third (Acts 15). 
After he had, for example (Acts 16: 3), caused Timothy to 
be circumcised, whose mother was a Jéwess, but his father 
a Greek, that he might give no offence to the Jews in the 
regions which he wished to visit, and thus secure for himself 





[* ** The epistle,’’ says Paley, ‘‘ argues the point upon principle; and 
it is not perhaps more to be wondered at, that in such an argument St. 
Paul should not cite the apostolic decree, than it would be, that ina 
discourse designed to prove the moral and religious duty of observing 
the Sabbath, the writer should not quote the thirteenth canon.’’—TR. } 
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a more ready reception among them, how can it be con- 
ceived that he would speak of circumcision in the manner 
that he does in Gal. 5: 2,32 He there rejects, in decided 
terms, every observance of the Mosaic ritual, and censures 
severely the conduct of Peter, because he had yielded to 
the weakness of certain Jewish Christians, and refused to 
associate with the Gentile believers (v. 19, 20.) Still the 
same Paul affirms, 1 Cor. 9: 20, seq., that to the Jews he 
became a Jew; to the Gentiles, a Gentile; to the weak, 
as one weak; and in general that he became all things to 
all men, that he might by all means save some; and this 
principle he confirmed by a remarkable illustration, Acts 
21: 20, seq. Here now is a difference, which, as Ket 
thinks, can be explained only by the fact, that the letter 
to the Galatians belongs to a much earlier period, when 
the apostle was still animated by the most earnest zeal 
against the religion of his fathers, which he had re- 
nounced, and was disposed to regard as utterly hostile to 
his new faith. 'The instructions of the other apostles after- 
wards led him to relax his views, and his own experience 
also taught him, that he had more to gain from modera- 
tion, than from strictness. 

But plausible as these suppositions may seem, we find 
them, on closer examination, utterly untenable. In the 
first place, the assertion, that Paul, at the beginning of his 
career, declared himself with greater decision and strict- 
ness against Judaism, than at a later period, can by no 
means be established. On the contrary, every thing 
shows that at first after his conversion, he adhered still to 
the faith of his fathers, and considered its union with 
Christianity as possible.* He afterwards maintained 
most firmly the incompatibility of the two systems. Of 





[* We should prefer to answer the objection here considered, by 
saying, that while Paul was decided from the very first respecting the 
unimportance of Jewish rites, he manifested no less opposition to them 
in the latter part of his ministry. The assertion can be sustained, it is 
believed; and if so, the letter to the Galatians may have been written, 
so far as this particular point is concerned, at one period of the 
apostle’s Christian life, as well as at another. The very gradual manner 
in which Hemsen here intimates that Paul obtained his freedom from 
Jewish prejudices, does not comport, we think, with the intimations in 
the New Testament on this subject.—TRr. ] 
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this, the Epistle to the Romans, reckoned by general consent 
among his later writings, furnishes incontestible proof. 
The doctrine of. justification by faith and not by works 
forms here the peculiar, fundamental idea, while all 
efficacy of the law is strenuously denied. That Paul, 
however, under certain circumstances, showed himself 
indulgent to Jewish practices, can be easily reconciled 
with the firmness with which he rejected them on other 
occasions. No instances can be‘adduced, showing that he 
ever by his compliance gave offence to the weak in faith. 
We do not learn that the circumcision of Timothy, or the 
conduct of the apostle, Acts 21: 20, seq., was a cause of 
complaint to any class of Christians. In the latter case, 
he yielded to the wish of the elders, and what he did was 
done, not from fear and weakness, but a generous zeal for 
the gospel. With Peter the case was entirely different. 
He not only yielded from fear, but gave offence by this 
concession. Hence Paul could censure him with justice, 
and in perfect consistency with his own subsequent con- 
duct. He would not certainly have either permitted the 
circumcision of Timothy, or acceded to the request of the 
elders, if, in either case, he must have given offence to 
Christians themselves, or led any to attribute to Christian- 
ity what did not belong to it. Hence we see, why he 
expressed himself so strongly against these things, so 
soon as he perceived that any were disposed to regard 
them as important, or at all necessary. He then labors 
to present the question of their importance in its true 
light; and seems often, in his zeal for the. liberty of the 
gospel, to be at a loss for terms sufficiently strong to de- 
scribe the worthlessness of such prejudices. In this way, 
Gal. 5: 2, 3, is explained without difficulty. The objec- 
tion proposes to account, therefore, for what is not true. 
It is entirely incapable of proof, and, considering. the 
independence of Paul, improbable, also, that he was 
persuaded to a milder course by the other apostles, or 
learned himself from experience, that he must moderate 
his tone in regard to the separation of Judaism from 
Christianity. Beginning indeed with a disposition to 
harmonize the two systems, he afterwards adopted, and 
pursued faithfully the principle, zéxt« ads oixodouyy, yet 
with a wise reference always to time and circumstances. 
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It is consequently impossible, from a supposed relaxation 
of the principles of the apostle in respect to Judaism and 
its relation to Christianity, to maintain, that the journey 
intended, Gal. 2: 1, must be the second, on the ground that 
the epistle itself was written before the third had yet 
taken place. 

But while the grounds, on which the passage, Gal. 2: 1, 
has been understood of the second journey of the apostle, 
are thus inconclusive, every thing, on the other hand, 
requires, that it should be understood of the third. No 
circumstances are mentioned by Paul in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, 2: 1, seq., which are not appropriate also to the 
journey, Acts 15: 2, seq., and decidedly more appropriate 
to that, than toany other.* In Gal. 2: 1, Paul says, that 
he made the journey to Jerusalem with Barnabas and 
Titus; and the journey, Acts 15: 2, is performed by Paul 
and Barnabas and certain others. ‘That Paul now in the 
Kpistle to the Galatians mentions merely the two com- 
panions Barnabas and ‘Titus, by no means excludes the 
attendance also of other persons. What Paul says fur- 
ther, Gal. 2: 2, respecting the doxote., accords exactl 
with what is related of the apostles and elders in Acts 
15: 2, whom he had been directed specially to consult 
on the subjects in dispute. Further it is said, Gal. 2: 3, 
that 'Titus, who accompanied Paul, was not required to 
submit to circumcision. ‘This agrees entirely with Acts 
15: 10, where Peter dissuades from all compulsion in 
regard to circumcision, and represents it as something 
unworthy of Christians. The same judgment is solemnly 
affirmed, v. 28, in the decree of the apostles. Further 
allusion is made, Gal. 2: 4, to false brethren, who had 





[* The fact, that in Gal. 2: 2, Paul says that he ‘‘ went up by revela- 
tion,’’ while in Acts 15: 2, it is said, that he was sent by the church at 
Antioch, has been urged more perhaps than any other objection against 
supposing that the same journey can be meant in both places. But 
why may not Paul himself have proposed the mission to Jerusalem in 
consequence of a special divine revelation, and then the church have 
acceded to it on this recommendation; or, if the measure originated 
with the church, why may not Paul have been instructed from the 
same source to favor it, and especially to go in compliance with their 
request as one of the delegates to Jerusalem? Either supposition 
harmonizes the apparent discrepancy.—TR. ] 
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crept into the church, to spy out the degree of freedom 
from the law which was claimed by Christians, that they 
might artfully bring them into bondage again to the old 
yoke of the law. Altogether similar to this is Acts 15: 1, 
where mention is made of those who sought to convince 
the Christians at Antioch, that they must submit to cir- 
cumcision, if they would have part in the blessings of the 
kingdom of God. So again verse 5. 

These points of resemblance between the two journeys 
are too obvious certainly to be overlooked. Still less can 
they be explained as mere accidental coincidences, 
especially when we consider, on the other hand, the un- 
deniable difference between Acts 11: 26, seq., and Gal. 
1: 18, seq.,2: 1, seq. For, in the first place, the manner 
in which Paul and his relation to Barnabas are spoken of 
in Acts 11, shows, as every one must see, that Paul at 
that time had not entered upon his missionary tour, prop- 
erly so called. Barnabas had first brought him from his 
native city, Tarsus, and he afterwards began his real 
apostolic career at Antioch, and for the first time, Acts 13, 
goes forth with Barnabas upon journeys, for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel among the heathen, also, in other 
places. But the case is altogether different, Gal. 2: 1, 
seq., where Paul speaks as an apostle, who had already 
given decided and manifold proofs of zeal for the gospel, 
who could appeal with confidence to his labors among the 
heathen, and whose voice, consequently, must have even 
then some weight in the assembly of the apostles. 'The 
occasion, Acts 11, appropriates no trait of this descrip- 
tion, and cannot be the same. Every feature of it, on the 
contrary, applies to Acts 14: 27, where Paul and Barna- 
bas speak of the great success of their mission among the 
heathen. ‘To this, also, it should be added, that the rela- 
tion in which Paul stands to Barnabas, Acts 11: 25 and 
30. 12: 15. 13: 2, appears to be altogether a different one 
from that which Paul himself intimates, Gal. 2: 1. 
There Paul appears to be rather the companion of Barna- 
bas; here, it is reversed. ‘That their connection should 
finally assume this form, was, with the mental superiority 
of Paul, entirely natural; but it was also natural that it 
should be the result of time. The gradual manner in 
which this relation between the two men developed 
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itself, may be easily traced in the Acts of the Apostles 
by Luke. 

So much, then, is certain, that between Gal. 2: 1, seq., 
and Acts 11: 30, there exists a much greater difference, 
than between Gal. 2: 1, seq., and Acts 15: 2,seq. We 
have no hesitation, therefore, after having thus examined 
the subject, in declaring our conviction, that Paul, Gal. 
2: 1, seq., can speak only of the third journey (Acts 15), 
not of the second (Acts 11.) * 





[* Hemsen, it will be perceived, has said nothing of the fourteen 
years, at the end of which Paul performed the journey, Gal. 2: 1; and 
upon which much has sometimes been made to depend in the discussion 
of this subject. Whether the apostle reckoned these fourteen years from 
his conversion, or his first journey to Jerusalem after this event, cannot 
be certainly ascertained; nor in fact has the inquiry, by any means, the 
importance as to its bearing on the present question, which some have 
attachedto it. The chronology of the life and labors of the apostle is 
not so fixed and certain, that any thing decisive at all can be inferred 
from this source any way; and hence, of the writers who agree in the 
opinion, that the journey in Gal. 2: 1 must be the third of the Acts, 
some compute the fourteen years from one limit, and some from anoth- 
er. The opinion of Hemsen, as elsewhere expressed, is, that they 
should be reckoned from the apostle’s first journey to Jerusalem after 
his conversion as mentioned Gal. 1: 18. He supposes, that Paul was 
converted in the year 36; that he went to Jerusalem for the first time 
after this in 39; that he went the second time with Barnabas to carry 
alms, as related Acts 11: 30, but not referred to in Gal. in the year 42; 
and again the third time, which was the journey intended Gal. 2: 1 and 
Acts 15: 2, seq., fourteen years after, that is, in the year 53.—TR.] 
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ARTICLE V. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE HISTORIAN NIEBUHR. 






Lebensnachrichten iiber Barthold Georg Niebuhr, aus 
Briefen desselben und aus Erinnerungen einiger seinen 
nachsien Freunde ; or a Biographical Account of B. G. 
Nresunr, from his letters and from the reminiscences 
of some of his most intimate friends. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Hamburg. Perthes. 1838, 1839. 


Tue publication of these volumes of the correspondence 
of Mr. Niebuhr furnishes an opportunity, which we gladly 
embrace, of presenting to the readers of the Christian 
Review some notices of his life, and remarks upon his 
character. ‘The subject is one of diversified and of rather 
uncommon interest. T’o Mr. Niebuhr, his countrymen 
and the world owe much of that ardor for profound 
historical investigation which characterizes the present 
age, and Germany in particular. He led the way into 
previously unexplored regions, and bore his adventurous 
torch into the thickest darkness of antiquity. His exam- 
ple has had great effects. Possessing qualities which 
were eminently attractive, he drew around him friends 
and disciples who eagerly caught his spirit and followed 
out his plans. Many others, who had no personal con- 
nection with him, were stimulated to walk in the same 
path of useful and honorable toil. Even the numerous 
and sturdy opponents whom he aroused, and who vindi- 
cated with much learning, and, at the same time, with 
much acrimony, the integrity of the ancient historians, 
are to be regarded as the fruits of Mr. Niebuhr’s labors. * 
Whatever may be thought of the results of his researches 
in Roman history, no one can deny him the praise of 
original genius; for nothing short of that could have pro- 
duced the impression which he made on Europe. 

Again, his intellectual character is peculiarly interesting 
from the union of seemingly opposite qualities. Nothing 











* Such is Die Verfassung des Koenigs Servius Tullius, von Huschke, 
who is a strenuous champion of Livy, and an opponent of Niebuhr. 
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is more common, especially in Germany, than a passion 
for speculation, for subtle and wire-drawn analysis. The 
dialectical tendencies in. man’s nature are there developed 
with untiring assiduity. Phenomena, undoubted facts, 
are scouted as empirical, as worthy of the attention only 
of sciolists and quacks. 'The external evidences of Chris- 
tianity are trampled under foot in proud scorn. Miracles 
were designed, in the opinion of many, only for a bar- 
barous age, or for the gaze of a gaping multitude. We 
have some in our country, who are never satisfied with 
the presentation of honest and well-arranged facts. Every 
conceivable topic must be exhibited logically and philo- 
sophically, or it is cast out as having no savor. On the 
other hand, there are men (peculiarly the growth of Eng- 
land and the United States), who delight to pile together 
facts unconscionably and incongruously, who have no 
power of distributing them in a natural order, or of rea- 
soning upon them independently. Such men are lost in 
a labyrinth of details. Their intellect is burdened and 
fettered by a superincumbent load of figures and names. 
Their souls seem to be as dry and barren as the unformed 
materials with which they have todo. A striking con- 
trast to all such men, was Niebuhr. Elements, apparently 
discordant and heterogeneous, were harmoniously blended 
in him. His temperament was peculiarly susceptible. His 
feelings were quick and easily aroused, even to vehemence, 
but as readily calmed, or turned into anew channel. The 
pictures of oriental life and scenery, which his staid and 
prosaic father, the great traveller, spread out before him, 
were transfigured by his powerful imagination into living 
forms of more than eastern gorgeousness. ‘These ideal 
creations were not only the aliment of his dreams by night, 
but the delightful amusement and almost the sober occupa- 
tion of his waking hours. At the same time, Niebuhr was 
a statesman and a financier. ‘The statistical antiquaries 
of London or Edinburgh could not have found a more boon 
companion. He had the practical tact and sound judgment 
which would have delighted our transatlantic mother. 
His memory was made of iron; it had a tenacity which 
is almost incredible. He used to say, that he never forgot 
any thing which he had once seen, heard or read, and 
that he never should have been able to write his history, 
if he had not possessed in his own mind an index to the 
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inaccessible mass of his reading. Indeed, so far as his 
experience goes, the common distinction between a philo- 
sophical and a topical memory would seem to be without 
foundation. 

Growing out of this rare union of imaginative and 
practical faculties, was the wonderful power of combina- 
tion which Niebuhr possessed. ‘The early, half fabulous 
times of Roman history appear to the ordinary eye like 
the existing ruins of old Nineveh; here a jutting wall, 
there a fosse overgrown with weeds; here some traces of 
a gateway, there the well-defined ruins of a public build- 
ing. On one side, the river is wearing away some heavy 
masonry; on the opposite, we can see nothing but frag- 
ments of earth which the skill of the potter once wrought 
into shape. Who can draw an exact line around the city ? 
Who can point out its great thoroughfares, or bring order 
out of these heterogeneous materials? Who can prove, 
absolutely, that these are the ruins of Nineveh? And 
who but Niebuhr could have combined into a system the 
insulated and widely-scattered facts of Roman primeval 
history? Who else could have gathered up the broken 
pieces of pottery which lie scattered around the eternal 
city, and put them into any thing like their original shape? 
In his history, they are not framed at haphazard. The 
skill of a master is every where manifest; in reading it, 
we are constantly filled with admiration of the tact, the 
comprehensiveness, the ability to seize on remote resem- 
blances, and the plastic hand which can then mould 
them into form. In this apiness for combination, Niebuhr 
stands at the head of historians. It was a gift of nature. 
It resulted in part from his extreme susceptibility to im- 
pressions. ‘The faintest lines of a half-revealed object 
were engraven upon his quick and apprehensive soul. 
His astonishing memory, also, came to his aid. His 
searching criticism and his sound judgment were never in 
lack ‘of materials on which they might operate. He was 
made by the God of nature to dig out historical truth from 
the dust of ages, and combine it into a beautiful system. 

Once more, the example of Niebuhr shows the advan- 
tages of a LibERAL education. He travelled in England 
and Scotland, and was a student for many months in the 
University of Edinburgh. His education would have 
been incomplete without an acquaintance with other 
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countries. He acknowledges, himself, that he derived 
essential service in writing his great history, from his 
acquaintance with the actual condition of England. We 
fear that many of his countrymen suffer from their neglect 
of foreign travel. ‘The universities of Germany may be 
far in advance of those of any other land. The Teutonic 
scholars may have no competitors in Christendom. Still, 
the best education which they can obtain at their own 
schools must be, to use their favorite phrase, one-sided. 
There is a national taste, and a national style of thinking, 
which would be corrected and liberalized, were they 
brought into contact with modes and forms that prevail 
in other lands. 'The disciple of Hegel would, probably, 
laugh us to scorn, if we should advise him to attend a 
course of lectures on moral philosophy at Cambridge or 
Glasgow; nevertheless, he needs an infusion of the English 
mind. It would do him good to breathe the wholesome 
air of the little trading island, whose mercantile genius 
and feeble scholarship he alike despises. He might not 
obtain any new views in theoretical learning. He might 
find the Anglo-Saxons deep in darkness in many branches 
of historical and classical knowledge; but he would meet 
with that which would amply atone for these deficiencies, 
which would give him solidity of character, a strong, 
practical judgment, a disposition to deal with men and 
things as they exist, and which would not be in the least 
degree incompatible, as the case of Niebuhr demonstrates, 
with the development of those powers and characteristics 
which are the peculiar honor of the Germans. We fear 
that there is some bigotry and exclusiveness at Berlin 
and Gottingen, which the scholars of those cities might 
well spare. They know how to laugh at the bustling 
habits, and at the haughty bearing of Englishmen, not 
conscious that there may be something larger than a mote 
in their own eye. It would be well for both parties to 
enter on a more liberal policy, and, instead of mutual 
crimination, endeavor each to supply unquestionable de- 
ficiencies by friendly intercourse and reciprocal benefits. 
Niebuhr, both father and son, set a praiseworthy example 
in this particular; and they have their reward. ‘Their 
names are revered, and their works are studied, wherever 
the English language is spoken. 
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In this connection, we may mention, that Mr. Niebuhr 
repeatedly expressed his cordial esteem for the people of 
the United States. New England men, he once said, are 
worthy of the name, genuime descendants of the old 
Puritans. Another of his observations, showing that he 
had studied our history, was, that Alexander Hamilton 
was one of the most powerful minds of modern times, 
having resources within him such as none of his contem- 
poraries had.* 

As Christian reviewers, we cannot but feel a peculiar 
imterest in the moral and religious character of the subject 
of this article. Some notices bearing on this point we 
may embody in the sequel. It is truly refreshing, to be- 
hold genius and profound learning allied to moral integrity 
and a conscientiousness almost bordering on the punctilious. 
That a scholar, possessing a warm and glowing tempera- 
ment, educated at a time when French atheism was 
extending its baleful influences, passing his maturer years 
in courts and academic halls, which were favorable to 
any thing rather than the practice of the sterner virtues, 
should, notwithstanding, keep aloof from the blighting 
shadow of fashionable life on the one hand, and a con- 
temptuous neology on the other, may well excite our 
grateful admiration. After Niebuhr had carried his skep- 
tical doubts so far as to overturn much of the current 
belief in respect to the history of Rome, it was appre- 
hended, that he had shaken the foundation of biblical 
truth, and that the next step would be to place Moses and 
Luke in the same category with Livy and Dionysius. 
Nothing, however, could be more groundless than such a 
fear. 'The Pentateuch has nothing to dread from inves- 
tigators who are honest and conscientious. It will bear 
the closest scrutiny, and come out unharmed from what 
might appear to be the most perilous cross-questioning. 
Niebuhr would have nothing to do with the miserable 
myths and sagas into which multitudes of German schol- 
ars would resolve the Mosaic narratives. He believed 
the Bible to be a veritable history, and that it ought to be 
interpreted, not in a metaphysical manner, but as the 
words of living'and practical truth. We rejoice in this 
noble witness, who arose in the midst of an unbelieving 





* Lieber’s Recollections of Niebuhr. Philadelphia. 1835. p. 150. 
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generation. His authority they. cannot gainsay. His 
freedom from vulgar prejudices, they must allow. If 
any man could pierce through the darkness of a venerable 
antiquity, and separate fable from real history, it was he. 
His testimony, therefore, is of no ordinary nature. His 
witness to the truth is not that of a minister at the altar, 
who has perjured his ordination-vows, like many gray- 
headed deists, who hold to the stipend while they deny 
the Lord that bought them, but of a pure-minded lay- 
man, and an accomplished scholar. 

After these introductory remarks, we proceed to narrate 
some of the most important events in the life of the great 
historian, incorporating such comments as may seem to 
us timely. We shall dwell, particularly, on those points, 
which, we suppose, will be most useful and attractive 
to the mass of our readers. The financial and diplomatic 
life of Mr. Niebuhr, we shall pass with but slight notice. 
Political questions, which affected Denmark in 1801, and 
Prussia in 1808, we have now little occasion to review. 
Our notices will have respect, mainly, to Niebuhr’s do- 
mestic relations, and to his religious and literary charac- 
ter. Our limits are so brief, and the amount of materials 
before us is so rich and abundant,* that we shall be 
compelled to condense rather than translate, and abridge 
rather than go into much detail. 


Bartuoip Georce Niesunr was born at Copenhagen, on 
on the 27th of August, 1776. His father, Carsten Nie- 
buhr, the well-known oriental traveller, was born in the 
province of Hadeln, which is now in the kingdom of Han- 
over. His mother was a daughter of Blumenberg, a 
physician of Thuringia, who had deceased before her 
connection with Niebuhr. She was educated at Copen- 
hagen, and spoke the Danish language as well as the 
German. ‘The latter was, and continued to be, the fam- 
ily language. Niebuhr, at the time of the birth of his 
son, was employed in the engineer-service, and, also, in 
editing his journals and his Description of Arabia. In 
1778, before his son had completed his second year, he 
removed to Meldorf, in South Ditmarsh, in the duchy of 
Holstein. He went there in the capacity of landschreiber, 





* The three volumes contain an aggregate of almost 1600 closely 
printed, octavo pages. 
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a civil office, or a species of clerkship peculiar to the 
country. Meldorf was, in former times, a rich and popu- 
lous city; but, at the period of Niebuhr’s removal, it was 
fallen into decay. Distant from public roads, in a region 
surrounded by marshes and destitute of trees, it, of course, 
presented but feeble attractions to visiters or distinguished 
strangers. Months, and, perhaps, half a year elapsed, 
during which the young Niebuhr saw no one except the 
rector, the members of his father’s family, and the native 
peasantry. In this secluded and uniform mode of life he 
remained until he went to study at Hamburg. In 1781, 
a large addition was made to his sources of happiness by 
the arrival of Boje, who took up his abode at Meldorf, as 
landvogt, or chief magistrate of the province. Boje con- 
ducted a journal, called the German Museum. He had 
been secretary of state at Hanover, and had thus come 
into near connection with many Englishmen, and with 
literary individuals of other nations. He carried to 
Meldorf a library, which was rich in German, English and 
French books, and in which his little friend revelled. 
Boje was an accomplished belles-lettres scholar. Subse- 
quently, he married a lady of highly cultivated mind. 
To her, as well as to her husband, Niebuhr was closely 
attached. She exerted on him a healthful influence in 
many respects. Under her auspices, he acquired a 
knowledge of French, particularly of the pronunciation 
of the language. ‘The death of this excellent woman, in 
1786, was a bitter stroke to Niebuhr. His mother, return- 
ing from the house of affliction, found him lying on the 
grass in the garden dissolved in grief. It was a long time, 
child though he was, before he recovered the usual tone 
of his spirits. His heart was full of love, as his imagina- 
tion was of activity. In 1783, Boje thus wrote: “The 
little Niebuhr, by his docility, his industry, and his affec- 
tion which clings to me, brings me many happy hours. 
I read to his parents the tragedy of Macbeth, without 
observing any thing remarkable in him, till I saw the 
deep impression it produced on him. I then sought to 
make every thing intelligible to him, and convinced him 
that the witch was merely a poetical creation. When I 
went away, he set himself down (he is only seven years 
old), and wrote out the entire contents of the play, with- 
out omitting any essential matter; and this too with no 
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reference to expected praise, for he wept through fear that 
he had not done it correctly when his father desired to 
see it. He has since written down all of importance 
which he has heard from his father or me. He is rarely 
praised, and when he has fallen into errors, he is coldly 
informed of it. Such errors he is certain to avoid in 
future.” 

The little boy, in general, passed a happy life. With 
his sister and other gay companions, he spent many 
frolicsome hours in the large court-yard and garden. 
Many were the cunning inventions of the father in provid- 
ing for him combined sources of amusement and instruc- 
tion. ‘This blithesome mode of life was, however, often 
interrupted by the illness of his mother. At length, per- 
sonal infirmities bore heavily upon him. After his fifth 
year, he seemed to share in the delicate constitution of his 
mother, rather than in the robust one of his father. In 
his sixth year, his life was, for some time, in imminent 
hazard. His sister now relates, how his mother kneeled 
at the bed of the child, and entreated aloud for his life. 
An uncommon share of the pains and mishaps incident to 
childhood fell to his lot, and must necessarily have pro- 
duced permanent effects on his physical nature and on 
his moral temperament. His father, writing in 1782, 
says: ‘The boy goes ahead bravely. Boje remarks 
that he does not know his equal; but he must be man- 
aged ina peculiar way. God grant that we, his parents, 
may live, and may he enable us rightly to direct him. 
O, if he would learn to control his passions, I think, I may 
say, his pride! If, in his reading, he is crossed merely 
in the smallest matter, or if he is corrected in his writing, 
he kindles into a flame. In such a case, he can gain no 
praise, for he knows that he merits none. May the Al- 
mighty guide and direct him.” A little farther on, he 
says: ‘ My wife will lay an accusation against me, if I 
complain of Bartholdt. Now this was not my intention. 
He is a remarkably good child; but he requires a very 
peculiar training.” 

Niebuhr, though the exact image, in many respects, of 
his mother, was greatly benefited by the example and 
instructions of his father. In the view of the venerable 
traveller, the noblest traits in man’s character are integ- 
rity and truth, qualities which shone in his own life, and 
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which have stamped such value on his oriental investiga- 
tions. Hence the son learned to detest all pretension, 
and to strive after a fundamental acquaintance with the 
subjects to which he gave his attention. He was always 
prompt generously to recognize extraordinary talents and 
services in others, even when they might come into col- 
lision with his own claims. ‘'To the direct teaching of his 
father he was, also, much indebted. In his early years, 
he had acquired a large fund of geographical and statis- 
tical knowledge. On subjects of this nature, he frequently 
employed himself, always stimulated by the encouraging 
voice of his father. 

Among the distinguished men, whom he occasionally 
saw, was Voss, who had married the sister of Boje. 
Voss discovered very soon the great talent of his young 
friend, and in the kindest manner directed and encouraged 
his classical studies. The affectionate disciple repaid him 
for this attention by the most careful obedience. In 
Niebuhr’s letters there are many indications of his grati- 
tude for the hints thrown out by Voss. In the preface to 
his Roman History, he speaks in enthusiastic terms of this 
old friend of his father, and asserts that distant posterity 
will extol him as their benefactor, for with him a new 
period for the knowledge of antiquity began. 

In the spring of 1791, Niebuhr received, according to the 
custom of his church, the rite of confirmation at the hands 
of the minister of the place, who was a family friend, and 
who had assisted him in preparing for this religious service. 
He was now advancing into the period of youth. His spirit 
and his general character had attained to a ripeness rare 
for his years ; his knowledge was various, and his industry 
was the result of his inward thirst for information. The 
rich variety of his acquisitions was not the product of an 
artificial development, but of a nature largely endowed 
and panting for higher attainments. 

In 1792, Mr. Niebuhr determined to send his son to the 
gymnasium of Busch, at Hamburg. He thought that 
absence from home might be beneficial to the lad as lead- 
ing the way to a final separation, when he must join the 
university, or enter on public life. He also hoped that 
the change would confirm his delicate health. ‘The school 
of Busch was in his own house, and was then very popu- 
lar, particularly as furnishing facilities for the acquisition 
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of modern languages. The project, however, did not 
succeed. Niebuhr returned to his parents, after a residence 
of three months in Hamburg. The reception which he 
met was, indeed, altogether in accordance with the 
friendly relations which subsisted between his father and 
the principal of the school. ‘ But the style of the house, 
the bustle of a mixed society, and the apparent want of 
genuine love and sympathy, so diverse from the circum- 
stances of his own home, had but poor attractions for 
the forlorn youth. He found no one to whom he could 
freely communicate the thoughts and feelings which were 
like a fire in his bosom. An exception should be made in 
regard to Klopstock, who conceived a true affection for the 
youth. Niebuhr, also, took pleasure in conversation with 
Ebeling. 

His return to his home was quite providential, his father 
having been attacked with a very severe illness. ‘The 
affectionate son contributed greatly to support the family 
through this scene of protracted suffering. When his 
father no longer required his attentions, he resumed his 
studies, under the care of the rector of the parish. He also 
occupied himself in the comparison of some manuscripts, 
which Minter had sent from Copenhagen, and Heyne 
from Gottingen. From October, 1792, to April, 1794, he 
lived in his father’s house, absorbed in his chosen studies. 
These were, particularly, the modern languages, for which 
he showed an extraordinary aptitude. ‘The number which 
he mastered was uncommon, even for a German. His 
father, writing in 1807, has the following: ‘My son is 
now at Memel. He expects to be compelled to go to Riga, 
where he will have an opportunity to learn Russ. I will 
reckon up how many languages he has already acquired. 
He was but two years old when he came to Meldorf; 
there he learned to use as his mother language, German. 
He studied at school, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; besides 
these in Meldorf, Danish, English, French, and Italian. 
Some books wrecked on our coast enabled him to learn 
Portuguese and Spanish. He could not learn much of 
Arabic at home, as I had given away my Lexicon, and 
in my exile I could procure no other. In Kiel and 
Copenhagen he had opportunity to exercise himself in 
the reading and writing of French, English, and Danish. 
With the Austrian minister at Copenhagen, Ludolph, 
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who was born at Constantinople, and whose father I had 
known, he studied Persian; and in the same place, by 
himself, Arabic. In Holland, he acquired Dutch, and at 
Copenhagen, Swedish, and somewhat of Icelandic. At 
Memel, he studied Russ, Slavic, Polish, Bohemian, and 
Illyrian. If I add to these: the Low German, the whole 
number will be twenty. Pardon this outflow of my heart 
for my son; I would not boast.” We can well forgive 
these honest expressions, for Niebuhr did not study lan- 
guages, as some do, for the sake of ostentation; or like 
many others, superficially. His object was practical 
utility, and his conscience and his nice sense of honor 
would not permit him to glory over shallow acquisitions. 
In reading statements like the preceding, showing the 
amount of attainment which the scholars of Europe are 
in the habit of making, we cannot but think of the melan- 
choly contrast which our own country presents. How 
meagre is our scholarship! On what a crumbling and 
narrow basis is professional education among us built! 
It seems but a mockery for one to speak of our colleges 
as fountains of learning. ‘They are rather places for irk- 
some and unproductive drilling, where time and patience 
and money are vainly spent in teaching what is almost 
profanely termed classical learning. It is to be feared 
that the best of our collegiate institutions would make but 
a very sorry figure beside not a few of the gymnasiums 
of Germany. It is true, that the circumstances of our 
country afford a partial justification. We are cut off from 
the old homes of learning by three thousand miles of ocean. 
The facilities for studying in Europe either the ancient or 
modern languages, as is shown in the instance of Niebuhr, 
are greater than ours, almost beyond comparison. In many 
places on the continent, a walk of a few hours, and an 
insignificant sum of money, will enable one to avail him- 
self of opportunities to acquire the colloquial idioms and 
the pronunciation of languages. Are we not disposed, 
however, to magnify the infelicities of our situation? 
Ought not the standard of classical education to be elevat- 
ed? Should not our absorbing interest in what is useful 
show us, that it is poor economy for several hundred young 
men to waste six or eight of the best years of their life? 
In the spring of 1794, Niebuhr joined the university of 
Kiel. ‘On Friday morning,” he writes, “I made my 
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calls. I did not find the elder Hensler, nor Cramer, nor 
Hegewisch at home.* I then went to walk, and enjoyed 
even to sadness the beautiful country, the blue sea, the 
meadow rich in flowers, the green woods, and the multi- 
tude of nightingales. Hensler requested me to call at six 
o'clock. I had anticipated a friendly reception, but not 
so much so as I found it. He met me in his library, and 
talked with me in such a heartfelt manner, that he won my 
affections in the first moments. Afterwards, others came 
in; still these did not check the conversation; Eimbke 
rather quickened it. Hensler said to me on parting, that 
I must come to his house as often as I wished. I spoke 
to him of my great desire to see Reinhold. + He promised 
that when he saw him, he would seek an introduction for 
me. Yesterday I saw Hegewisch, but for a short time 
only, as an examination called him away. He received 
me in a very friendly manner, and said he hoped that we 
might take many walks together. I remained, at his 
invitation, with his wife, who is the first educated woman 
whom I have yet seen at Kiel.’ On another visit to 
Hensler, he says, ‘‘I am convinced, that he interests 
himself very much for me. My ideas on the origin of the 
Greeks, and the extension of the Greek cities, and, par- 
ticularly, my opinions on the earliest emigration from 
the West to the East, were new to him, and appeared 
probable.” 

Among the young men with whom he became ac- 
quainted at Kiel, were the younger Hensler, whom he 
often mentions in his letters, under the name of Conrad 
Hensler, a relative of Prof. Hensler, already named; and 
particularly, Count Adam Moltke, who was not, indeed, 
a student at Kiel, but who still placed himself on a footing 
of entire equality with Niebuhr. 





* Professor Hensler was a man full of kindly feeling, genius and 
knowledge, to whom Niebuhr became ardently attached. Hege- 
wisch was professor of history at Kiel, from 1780 till his death in 1812. 
He published many works on history and the related subjects. A 
treatise on Chronology from his pen has been translated by Professor 
Marsh, of Burlington. J. A. Cramer was chancellor of the university. 
He was born in 1723, and died in 1788, with a high reputation as a 
scholar, poet, author and man. His poetical works have been pub- 
lished in four volumes. 


+ Charles Leonard Reinhold, born at Vienna, Oct. 26, 1758, died at 
Kiel, April 10, 1823. He was professor at Kiel from 1794 till his death. 
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During the first two semesters of his residence at Kiel, 
Niebuhr attended the lectures of Hegewisch on German 
history,—of Cramer on legal encyclopedia and the insti- 
tutes,—of Reinhold on logic, metaphysics and ethics,— 
of Eimbke on medicine and chemistry, and of Nasser on 
esthetics. At a later period, he listened to Hensler on 
anthropology, and Cramer on the Pandects. Philo- 
logical and historical studies remained his favorite pur- 
suits. 'To the study of philosophy, particularly that of 
Kant, he devoted himself quite zealously. Afterwards, he 
gave up reading metaphysical books entirely, and always 
took peculiar care that speculative notions did not infuse 
themselves into his study of history. He read the Greek 
and Roman classics as a recreation. He once said to a 
friend, who found him very much affected, that often he 
could read only a few pages in the old tragic writers, the 
characters so lived, acted, conversed and suffered before his 
eyes. He beheld Antigone leading her blind father ; he 
saw the grove before him, and the aged Cidipus entering 
it; he heard their charming voices, and was certain that 
he perceived the real pronunciation of the Greeks, but he 
could not utter it in his barbarian dialect. His vivid 
imagination and his deep feelings were then, as they were 
in later years, the source of many happy hours; but, 
likewise, of many sad and bitter ones. ‘The delicacy of 
his health, and the excitement of his nervous system, 
particularly after hard mental effort, often made him 
dread the utter shipwreck of his understanding. 

During his residence in Kiel, Niebuhr formed an ac- 
quaintance with a number of distinguished men, in 
addition to those already named. Among these were 
Jacobi, Schlosser, the two brothers Christian and F’.. L. 
Stolberg, and Baggesen. ‘The full-souled and amiable 
Jacobi won his particular esteem and love. His affection 
for him remained of the most endearing character, and he 
confided in him with childlike simplicity. At this time, 
also, he formed an acquaintance with the daughter-in- 
law of Hensler, the accomplished widow of his son. 
With her he subsequently carried on a most affectionate 
correspondence. ‘This connection affected Niebuhr’s en- 
tire destiny. Her sister, whose name was Amelie Beh- 
rens, became his first wife. Her niece, whom he saw 
from her childhood at Hensler’s house, was his second 
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wife. Behrens resided at Heide, the capital of North 
Ditmarsh, of which province he was landvogt. Soon 
after leaving Kiel, Niebuhr visited his newly acquired and 
beloved friends at Heide. 

In January, 1796, Schimmelman,* Dazish minister of 
finance at Copenhagen, proposed, through: the medium of 
Hensler, to Niebuhr, that he should become his private 
secretary. The decision of the question he submitted, 
unconditionally, to his father. It was a matter of regret, 
on all hands, that his studies should be thus broken off. 
But great advantages, it was supposed, would result from 
a connection with the Danish government, while the 
practical effects on Niebuhr’s character would be impor- 
tant. ‘The Henslers and others conceived that Niebuhr 
was prepared to enter on public life without hazard to his 
morals, or diligence in study. It was, accordingly, de- 
cided, that he should accede to the invitation, though 
Niebuhr himself, subsequently, mourned that, at his ten- 
der age, he had left the still haunts of study for the tumult 
of active life. 

Niebuhr remained in Copenhagen from March, 1796, to 
April, 1798. His position in Schimmelman’s house, and 
the attention which he received, for his father’s sake, 
secured him a ready admission to the leading men and 
families in Copenhagen. His inclination for a quiet life 
could:be gratified only in a small measure, as the minis- 
ter’s house was, perhaps, more frequented than any in 
the city. Copenhagen was then in its most flourishing 
state. It enjoyed an active foreign commerce, and it was 
a common resort for strangers from all parts of the world. 
Many of these Niebuhr saw, and the information which 
he drew from them, he eagerly communicated to his 
father. In no place where he had lived, he remarked, 
subsequently, except London, had he come into contact 
with such an influx of foreigners. Respecting Schimmel- 
man, he thus wrote to his friend Moltke: ‘‘ You cannot 
imagine how I love the noble Schimmelman, for you 
do not know our daily intercourse from morning to even- 





* Schimmelman was born in Dresden in 1747, studied in Geneva, and 
travelled extensively in Switzerland, France and England. He was 
finance-minister from 1784 to 1814. After 1824, he conducted the 
foreign department. He was president of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Copenhagen. He died Feb. 9, 1831. 
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ing now for four weeks. In the morning we work; 
the evening we read. His purity, his serenity, his wave, 
great soul, his freedom from prejudices, his perseverance ; 
I cannot estimate, as I should, all the happy qualities 
which I daily see ‘in him, as in a model. Above all, I 
love him for one thing, he conducts his business without 
much talking. I could wish that he was more careful of 
his time. He has much to do, but he does not know how to 
economize his time, which is of inestimable value. Hence 
comes confusion into his business, and he feels that more 
is accumulated than can be accomplished.” 

In August, the minister, P. A. Bernstoff, gave to Nie- 
buhr the office of a supernumerary secretary in the royal 
library, at first without salary, but afterwards, with the 
permission of travelling in foreign lands. He embraced 
this offer, as it relieved him in part of his business, and 
opened new sources of literary improvement. He, how- 
ever, performed his duties as private secretary till the 
spring of 1797. In the summer he paid an unexpected 
but a very welcome visit to his friends in Meldorf and 
Kiel. During the following winter, he took his place in 
the library at Copenhagen, and vigorously prosecuted his 
studies, with the intention of preparing himself for a pro- 
fessor’s chair in the university of Kiel. There, in the 
vicinity of his parents, and most cherished friends, he 
hoped to lead a life of love and intellectual activity. He 
confined his studies, mainly, to philological and historical 
subjects. He appears to have passed many sad hours in 
lamentations over his hard lot, in being forced to confine 
his mind to practical matters, and to repress his warm 
sensibilities and his active imagination. He looked back 
with pain on the happy days of his childhood, when he 
could pour out his feelings unchecked, and read his favor- 
ite books without an anxious care. One cause of these 
troubled feelings was, undoubtedly, ill health. Unbroken 
confinement in an office, or a library, did not suit his 
delicate constitution. Society at the Danish capital did 
not meet his inward needs like that at Meldorf and Kiel. 
There was a stiffness, a parade, a want of artless child- 
likeness, which was in mournful contrast with scenes 
which he fondly remembered. It was, therefore, well for 
him to leave Copenhagen a while, and rid himself of these 
unhealthful feelings, in foreign travel. 
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No country held out more decided attractions to this 
ardent, yet meditative young scholar than Great Britain. 
He had no relish for the French. Even in the early periods 
of the revolution, he had little confidence in the boasted 
professions of the friends of liberty. He abhorred, from 
the bottom of his soul, the hollow hypocrisy and tinsel 
character of too many Frenchmen of that period. He 
had no sympathy with the national atheism, whose bitter 
fruits he predicted, would be the curse of Europe. Be- 
sides, he was a manof the past. His imagination revelled 
in old times. He clung to the heroic ages with the en- 
thusiasm of a veteran. Here, probably, he erred. With 
such men as Burke, he became, in his anti-Gallic tenden- 
cy, somewhat one-sided. He lived too long and too 
lovingly in antiquity to estimate, with perfect truth, the 
merits of present times and of existing men and manners. 
His father’s predilections, likewise, had great weight with 
him. ‘The old traveller revered the Englishmen for their 
probity, their independence, their thorough business 
habits, and their untarnished morals. His connections in 
Bombay and the East had given him a favorable impres- 
sion of them, which was strengthened by their subsequent 
patronage of his journals. Under such happy auspices, 
Niebuhr entered on his residence in England and 
Scotland. 

Niebuhr arrived in London in July, 1798. He remained 
in the city and its vicinity till near the end of October, 
when he went to Edinburgh. While in England, he 
formed an acquaintance with a number of distinguished 
men, to whom he found access, either by means of the 
high reputation of his father, or of the kind attentions of 
the Danish chargé d’affaires, Mr. Schénborn. He saw 
Rennel, the geographer, Russel, the author of the work 
on Aleppo, Sir Joseph Banks, Wilkins, one of the foun- 
ders of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, Marsden, Dalrym- 
ple and others. In Scotland, he became acquainted with 
Playfair, whom he afterwards saw at Rome, Grant, who 
had been a long time in the East Indies, Hope, Robison, 
Rutherford, Gregory, Coventry, Walker, and a Mr. F'ran- 
cis Scott, an old friend of his father. 'The social relations 
of learned men in England seemed to him to be less inter- 
esting than those of the Germans. ‘The English scholars 
did not regard spirit and talent so much as name and 
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authority. He formed, in general, a high opinion of the 
English character. He found more practical force and 
substantialness than in Germany. On the other hand, 
there was a want of freshness, vivacity and warm- 
heartedness. Englishmen appeared to him to have but 
little to do with the sympathies of the soul. No one, 
however, more highly prized the sterling qualities of hon- 
esty, integrity, manliness and practical sense, which 
characterize our British kinsmen. Of all foreign nations, 
he retained the highest regard for England. In no other 
country had he so many valued friends. In Edinburgh, 
he resided nearly a year, attending the lectures of 
Professors Playfair, Robison, Home and others. He pros- 
ecuted his researches in some of the higher branches of 
mathematics with characteristic diligence. He speaks in 
warm terms of Home’s lectures on chemistry. Rob- 
ison, though bigoted in his feelings, imagining that noth- 
ing could come out of Germany but atheism and mys- 
ticism, lectured well on astronomy. The lectures of 
different professors on medicine, agriculture, mineralogy, 
&c., he also heard. - His studies in history and philology 
were suspended, except as a relaxation from severer pur- 
suits. Near the close of his residence in Edinburgh, he 
says, ‘‘I yesterday saw a man whose acquaintance I 
should like to have enjoyed earlier. He is the first Briton, 
whom I have seen, who has read the Greek authors be- 
yond the school-books ; the first with whom one could talk 
on classical antiquity, without appearing guilty of osten- 
tation. With him I may have happy meetings.” 

Mr. Niebuhr appears to have formed an accurate con- 
ception of the Scottish character. He found it formal and 
stiff, but it had a firm substratum, and improved upon ac- 
quaintance. 'Thestrong attachment to the Catechism and 
to the Sabbath services, and the great external respect to 
religion, he could not but admire, contrasted, as they were 
with the heathenism of France. He thought, however, 
that the zealous morality of the people concealed much 
hypocrisy, and nourished a sad spirit of exclusiveness. 
The poor Teutonic tribes found but little mercy at their 
hands. If he happened to refer to the religious character 
of the Germans} his auditors could not believe but that he 
was using the words of jest or irony. 

In the beginning of November, 1799, Mr. Niebuhr 
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returned to Holstein. No one could love more fervently 
than he; but few young students are favored with friends 
so amiable, and, at the same time, so intelligent as those 
who now welcomed him. In his residence in Great 
Britain, he had attained to a greater serenity of mind, and 
a steadiness of character, a self-knowledge and a confi- 
dence in his own intellectual powers; though, in his own 
view, he had lost that lightsomeness of spirit and play- 
fulness of manner, which he ever highly esteemed. He 
spent the winter of 1799 and 1800 in Holstein, visiting 
his friends, reading, arranging the various knowledge 
which he had collected abroad, and preparing for his 
expected duties. In April, he went to Copenhagen, and 
was soon after appointed a member of the Board of Trade 
for the East India Department. The salary was not 
large, but it was sufficient for his wants, in that quiet 
course of life to which he hoped to return. 

In May, 1800, Mr. Niebuhr was married, and on the 
first of July, he commenced the duties of his office at 
Copenhagen. ‘lhe change in his domestic arrangements 
was a great augmentation to his happiness. ‘ Amelie’s 
heavenly nature,” he writes to Dora Hensler, ‘‘ raises me 
above the earth. Happiness is a poor word. Name 
something better. Her calmness, her perfect contentment 
with her condition, with no wish to strive after any thing 
further, make me heart-glad.’”’ United in their inclina- 
tions, they lived tranquilly and in peace. In the houses 
of Schimmelman and of others, they sometimes saw peo- 
ple from the great world, but besides, only a select circle of 
friends. In those days, or hours, in which they were free 
from business, he resumed his beloved classics. His 
wife entered into all his interests. He frequently read to 
her, conversed with her on historical matters, or upon his 
labors and plans. ‘These conversations and readings 
generally occupied the last hours of the evening. 

In the autumn of this year, he was offered a professor- 
ship at Kiel. He declined the invitation on the ground 
that if he accepted it, he should appear ungrateful to 
Schimmelman. He, also, did not wish to stand in the 
way of another individual, who, he learned, would be 
gratified with the place. At that time, he had the inten- 
tion of investigating anew, in his leisure hours, Greek 
history, and of writing a treatise on the different Greek 
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constitutions. This was a plan which he had designed, 

and labored upon in his early youth. 'The severe illness of 
his wife, and afterwards the storm of war that fell on 
Copenhagen, put an end to his intentions. 

Denmark, by her accession to the northern confederacy 
in 1800, was involved in a war with Great Britain. In 
March, 1801, Lord Nelson appeared in the Sound in large 
force, and shortly after attacked the Danish fleet and 
bombarded Copenhagen. ‘The defence was conducted 
with the most determined resolution, but nothing could 
resist the impetuosity of Nelson. Of these terrible scenes, 
Niebuhr was an eye-witness. We copy a single passage 
which we find in a letter to Dora Hensler: ‘‘ We cannot 
deny that we are entirely defeated, and our defences 
destroyed; but the exemplary courage which our people 
showed, gives us a melancholy joy. It binds us to them 
with many bonds. Such a resistance was never witness- 
ed. Nelson even acknowledges that in none of his battles 
has he seen any thing like it. His loss was greater than 
at Aboukir. A lieutenant, seventeen years old, com- 
manded a floating battery which lay opposite to Nelson. 
His battery, ai last, was run almost aground, but he 
brought it back again to its station. Yesterday, all the 
officers employed on the defence were invited to the 
king’s table; the young man would not come, but chose 
to remain on his battery.”” The appearance of the city 
was fearful; the stillness of the grave; many weeping; 
the bringing i in of the wounded and the dead ; the hurry- 
ing to and fro of messengers ; uncertain and ‘exaggerated 
reports from the scene of action; a ceasing of the cannon- 
ade, and then the bursting of bombs in the city; these 
were some of the incidents of the attack. 

In January, 1804, the first bank director died, and all 
the business of his office came into Niebuhr’s hands. 
These multiplied engagements allowed him but little time 
for study. He did not, however, wholly suspend his 
literary labors. He found some hours for the study of 
history and Greek. He had little intercourse with learned 
men, at this period, with the exception of Minter and 
Moldenhawer. In 1805, he translated and published the 
first Philippic of Demosthenes, struck by the resem- 
blance between the tyranny of Philip and the arrogant 
power of Napoleon. At the close of this year, he was 
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invited to enter into the service of the Prussian govern- 
ment, in the finance-department. 'This invitation he was, 
at first, disposed to decline ; but, on repeated application, 
and more mature reflection, he decided to go. The 
principal reason for this step was the prospect which it 
opened for more leisure for study. At Copenhagen, he 
had been, for some time, burdened with labors of the 
most wearisome kind. These were undermining his 
health, while they allowed him no time, scarcely, even 
for casual reading. In September, 1806, he left Copen- 
hagen with his wife, visited his friends in Holstein, and 
proceeded, with many forebodings on account of the con- 
vulsed state of Europe, to Berlin. He reached that city 
Oct. 5, 1806, a few days before the terrible battles at Jena 
and Auerstadt. He was soon compelled to flee from Ber- 
lin. He went first to Stettin, then to Dantzig and 
Kénigsberg, and finally to Memel. During the winter of 
1806-7, he had some leisure which he devoted to the 
study of the Russian and other Slavic dialects. He also 
sought to reduce his various acquirements into system, 
and to direct his studies to some definite results. It is 
interestiiig to observe this passion for study which would 
gratify itself, though he was encompassed with the hor- 
rors of war, which pressed heavily on his tender spirit, 
and though he was burdened with practical duties pertain-_. 
ing to hospitals and army commissariats, which were 
altogether foreign from studious contemplation. In the 
midst of his personal engagements, he never forgot his 
filial duties. He kept his venerable father informed of all 
his movements, in a regular and most affectionate corres- 
pondence. Especially was he prompt to communicate 
the information which he could gather from oriental 
countries. ‘Thus at Kénigsberg, he became deeply inter- 
ested in the conversation of Sir Harford Jones, who had 
been, for some time, the English minister at the Persian 
court and at Bagdad. We regret that our limits will not 
allow us to translate some passages from his correspondence 
during this period. In its unstudied and graphic style, it 
reveals far more impressively than a formal history can 
do, the horrors of that time when Bonaparte’s power was 
felt with crushing weight over the whole continent. 
Niebuhr was pierced with anguish at the news of the 
attack on Copenhagen by the English under Cathcart, in 
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1807. Highly as he valued the British nation, he could 
never forgive them for that assault on his native land, 
which he considered as wanton. Personal griefs were 
now added to public calamities. His mother died; his 
wife was attacked with severe sickness, while but slight 
dependence could be placed on his own health. In these 
circumstances, he thought it to be his duty to tender his 
resignation to the Prussian government. 'The minister, 
Von Hardenberg, besought him with tears, not to abandon 
the country when it was plunged into almost inextricable 
misfortunes. He accordingly withdrew his resignation. 

In 1808, he was sent on an embassy to Holland, in 
order to negotiate a loan with the Dutch government. 
He remained in that country from March, 1808, to April, 
1809. ‘Though charged with a very embarrassing mis- 
sion, he found time to study the language and the litera- 
ture, the ancient and the modern constitution of govern- 
ment, the agriculture and the finances of Holland. 'The 
people won his esteem for their probity, fortitude, frugal- 
ity, capacity for patient toil, which were united with great 
benevolence. A continued residence, however, with the 
Dutch would have been painful to him. They had but 
little elasticity, imagination, or warmth of feeling. 

On his return to Berlin, Niebuhr was made privy-coun- 
sellor of State, and a temporary officer in the department of 
finances. Many difficulties beset him in his new employ- 
ment, owing to the intrigues of politicians, with which he 
would have no share, and to his conscientious opposition 
to some of the financial measures of the minister. He 
resigned his situation in 1810. How far he was right in 
his views we do not know. ‘That he was willing to offer 
up his political influence on the altar of conscience, there 
can be no doubt. Some thought that he manifested too 
much fixedness of opinion, which was, doubtless, the 
infirmity of his character. 

He now returned, with a rejoicing heart, to his studies. 
In July, 1810, he wrote a treatise, which was published, 
on the Amphictyons. At the opening of the University 
of Berlin, in 1810, he was requested to read a course of 
lectures on Roman history. On the first of November, 
his wife wrote to his father; ‘‘ Your son is so zealously 
employed in the preparation of his lectures on Roman 
history, that he has named me, for the present, as his 
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secretary. He labors with real satisfaction; at the same 
time, he is cheered by a society of scholars, who meet 
one evening every week, in order to read some Greek 
author, and propose emendations of the text. ‘They ex- 
clude all ordinary and political conversation. ‘They 
have begun with Herodotus.” This philological club 
consisted of Spalding, Schleiermacher, Butmann, Hein- 
dorf, Niebuhr, and two others. They met together as 
friends and brethren, and they closed the meeting by par- 
taking of some slight refreshment. Niebuhr took great 
delight, also, in the society of Nicolovius,* and Von 
Savigny. 'This was, perhaps, the happiest year of his 
life. He belonged to that frank, childlike class of men, 
who cannot refrain from a free communication of their 
thoughts. Hence, in Italy, at a later period, he bitterly 
felt the need of some kindred spirits, to whom he could 
pour forth the fulness of the riches of his thoughts, 
remembrances and anticipations. His best ideas were 
thrown out in familiar conversation. When they were 
committed to writing, they lost their sparkling freshness. 
In 1810-11, he was employed on his lectures and in 
preparing them for the press. He also wrote for the 
Academy of Sciences an essay on the history of the 
Scythians and Sarmatians. In June, 1811, he was 
called to the severe trial of losing one of his dearest 
friends, Spalding,+ to whom he was principally indebted 
for the invitation to lecture on Roman history. Niebuhr 
describes him as possessing the most disinterested love 
for every thing noble. His own loss was irretrievable, 
for no one of his literary friends loved him as Spalding 
did; he was the central point of interest to them all. 
Niebuhr’s feelings on the decease of this veteran scholar, 
though highly honorable to him, were no rare exhibition. 
His soul was vital with sympathy in the woes of others. 
The death even of a child of his friends made him shed 
bitter tears. An extraordinary tenderness in his inter- 
course with children showed itself long before he had 
any of his own. 





*G. H. L. Nicolovius was born January 13, 1767, at Konigsberg. 
Since 1810, he has been an officer in the departmert of public instruc- 
tion, under the minister Von Altenstein. 

+ Spalding is well known as the editor of Quinctilian. He was 
born in 1762, and was the son of J. J. Spalding, the theologian. 
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In 1811, the first volume of his Roman History appear- 
ed. In the following winter, he continued his lectures, 
prepared for the press the second volume of his history, 
and wrote a treatise for the Academy of Sciences, probably 
that on the geography of Herodotus. He also attended 
the lectures of Schleiermacher. How highly he valued 
them appears from the remark which he made, “ that no 
other university in Germany could show any thing like 
them.” His health was better than it had been for 
several years, though, in his opinion, the acuteness and 
accuracy of his ideas were not so great as when he had 
less bodily health, and more susceptibility to nervous 
impression. 

In 1813-14, Niebuhr was employed in various political 
duties by the Prussian government. He was again sent 
to Holland, where he spent several months in exhausting 
labor. He subsequently devoted, at the request of the 
king, some hours daily to the instruction of the crown- 
prince, the present king of Prussia. The result was 
a strong mutual attachment. The talent, feeling and 
character of the royal pupil made a deep impression 
upon his teacher. In April, 1815, he received the news 
of the death of his father. ‘‘ How gladly should I have 
been with him,” he writes, ‘‘in his last days. How 
much would I have given, could I have been there. 
Since the opportunity is now taken away, in which it 
is possible to make up for neglects, it oppresses the heart. 
I fear that his bodily pains were severe. His soul was 
certainly tranquil, and passed away without struggle or 
apprehension.”’ Shortly afterwards, Mr. Niebuhr pub- 
lished a memoir of his father, which has been several 
times reprinted.* Still bitterer griefs now awaited him: 
On the 20th of June, his wife died. She had long been 
very feeble, and none of the many remedies which were 
applied, were of any avail. A short time before her 
death, as he held her in his arms, and tenderly inquired, 
whether he could not do something which would gratify 
her, she turned her face to him, with the most perfect 
affection, and said, ‘‘ You must complete your History, 
whether I live or die.’”’ Her loss he never ceased to 





* A translation of it may be found in the second volume of the Bib- 
lical Repository. 
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deplore. He believed that she was ever present with 
him, sharing with him such sympathy as angels have, 
in his manifold griefs and joys. Even after his second 
marriage, and to the day of his death, her name and her 
character were a perennial fountain of pure yet melan- 
choly pleasure. Into these sympathies, his second wife, 
who was a niece of Amelie, entered with all the cordiality 
and disinterestedness which he could desire. Dora Hen- 
sler, the sister of his first wife, was with him during these 
sorrowful days, and contributed in preserving his mind 
from sinking into hopeless despondency. In the following 
year, she visited him again, in company with her niece. 
He also found very warm-hearted friends in Von Savigny, 
Heirdorf, and others of his learned associates at Berlin. 
In 1816, Mr. Niebuhr was appointed minister at the 
papal court. The chief object of his mission was to 
arrange with the Pope the reorganization of the Catholic 
church in the Prussian dominions, which was finally 
settled by the Prussian Concordafe, when prince Harden- 
berg went to Rome, in 1822. ‘The result was the bull 
De Salute Anisnarum. Brandis, now the well-known 
professor of philosophy at Bonn, accompanied Niebuhr, 
as secretary of legation. He commenced his journey to 
Rome, in-July, 1816. At Munich he stopped a few days, 
in order to examine the manuscripts of the library, but he 
found nothing of importance. A visit with Jacobi greatly 
exhilarated him. In the cathedral library of Verona, he 
had the singular good fortune of discovering the Institu- 
tions of Gaius, a lawyer of the time of Adrian and 
Antoninus Pius. This important work was printed in 
1820, at Berlin, and again, with additions, in 1825. 
Niebuhr arrived at Rome on the seventh of October. 
‘‘ With fixed attention,” he writes to his sister, ‘I saw 
this morning, for the first time, the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and obtained a view of the city, from the bridge, where 
it lay spread out in all the majesty of its buildings, and 
of history. We entered through the Porta del Populo. 
I have already wandered through a part of the city, and 
seen its most renowned ruins. My anticipations of the 
feelings with which I should see it were entirely just. 
There is nothing hew to me; so often, when a boy, did I 
study before the pictures, and the idea which I obtained 
of it was as vivid, as if I had actually seen it.” Ata 
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later date, he writes, ‘‘It is a sad life here in Italy. The 
Italians are a nation of walking dead men. One must 
mourn for them, and not hate them, for unavoidable mis- 
fortunes have brought them to this degraded state; but it 
is none the less manifest on that account. Spirit and 
science, every thought which can strike the heart, every 
noble activity, is banished from this soil. All hopes, all 
aspirations, all struggles, yea, all joyousness, are gone, 
for a more joyless nation I never saw. In Venice and 
Florence, we found some individuals who were conscious 
how poor they were, and who could, in some degree, 
measure the height from which they had sunk. Here, 
where there is no national history with which the present 
time is connected in an unbroken chain,—here there is 
not a trace of this feeling,—discontentment, without pain, 
without any longing for aught that is better.”’ 

We have before mentioned, how deeply Mr. Niebuhr, 
when in Rome, felt the want of learned and friendly asso- 
ciates with whom he could cordially sympathize. Some 
exceptions, however, should be made to this remark. He 
speaks of Brandis as a pure and disinterested friend, whose 
fine mind and quick sense for every thing noble, made him 
of inestimable worth. When Brandis left Rome for his pro- 
fessorship at Bonn, Niebuhr happily secured in his place a 
very estimable man, Mr. Bunsen, one of the authors of the 
Description of the City of Rome, and who succeeded Nie- 
buhr, as minister. He mentions Platner, also one of the 
authors of the work just alluded to, as an altogether excel- 
lent man, of manifold acquisitions, great dialectical talent, 
strongly devoted to philosophical studies, and consequent- 
ly a particular friend of Brandis. In the winter, Rome 
was the resort of many Germans, Englishmen, and other 
foreigners, to some of whom Niebuhr became much at- 
tached. He alludes particularly to De la Serre, a French 
minister of state.* In January, 1824, Niebuhr wrote, 
‘] bitterly miss my intimate connection with De la Serre, 
with whom I was so perfectly in harmony, that we both, 
in the exchange of thoughts and in the outflow of feelings, 





+ Hercule De la Serre was born at Metz, in 1774. After sustaining 
many important offices in the French government, he was sent, in 1820, 
on an embassy to Naples, where he died, July 21, 1824. Niebuhr in- 
tended to have written a memoir of him. 
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had the consciousness of an entire inward reviving of our 
own existence.” 

Niebuhr’s domestic relations at Rome were of the hap- 
piest kind. His four surviving children were born there, 
one son and three daughters. On the birth of his son, 
April 1, 1817, whom with a very natural partiality, he 
called Marcus, he wrote: ‘“‘ The omens, under which the 
child is born, are auspicious. April, the Italian flower 
and spring month, was eminently, for my old Romans, a 
happy month; while the first of April was the festival- 
day of Venus and of Fortuna Virilis, two excellent tute- 
lary patronesses. Sirius and Orion shone clear in the 
chamber when he was born.” In the education of this 
son, he took the greatest delight, and he devoted himself 
to it with conscientious diligence, while the little boy, by 
his genius and kindly nature, amply repaid all these 
exertions. We must be allowed to give one extract re- 
specting him: ‘‘Wecame to Naples,” says his father, 
“on Marcus’s birth day. The whole journey was a festi- 
val for him, and for us, very joyful, in witnessing his 
ingenuousness and his susceptibility for these new objects. 
I do not believe that one ever passed a happier childhood 
than he. We spent the night before his birth-day in a 
village called St. Agata. On the following, most beauti- 
ful day, we cast our eyes on the Bay of Naples, and on a 
prospect which reached as far as Gaeta. The child 
was drunk with joy, and this excited his mind to the 
highest pitch, even to the last moment, though his body 
was very weak. He threw himself around his mother’s 
neck, and said in German, ‘ Mother, how happy I am, 
that God has given me so good parents and sisters!’ My 
heart was deeply affected, and I could not but ask his 
pardon, that I had once severely punished him, on ac- 
count of some mischief of which Lucia was the cause, 
though we supposed that he was in fault, and had sought 
to help out the matter with a falsehood. I asked him to 
forgive me, that I had been unjust towards him. ‘That 
you never was, my father!’ he said, with the most perfect 
ingenuousness.’’* 





*'The children of Niebuhr, after the death of their parents, were 
kindly received, agreeably to their father’s wish, into the family of 
Von Savigny,. 
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During the seven years which Niebuhr passed in Rome, 
he performed, in addition to his public duties, a great 
amount of labor. He prepared himself most diligently 
for a new edition of the part of his Roman History which 
had before appeared, and for the completion of the re- 
maining volumes. His residence in Rome gave him an 
intimate knowledge of the localities of the city, and a very 
clear conception: of its ancient history and character. 
When one walked with him over the old forum, it was 
like passing along with a guide from classic times, so 
clear was the whole scene before his eye. He wrote sqne 
papers for the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. The pre- 
face to the Description of Rome, by Bunsen and others, 
was from his pen. Much of his time in the winter was 
employed in attending upon the throng of strangers who 
visited Rome. ‘The Vatican library, of course, presented 
many attractions to him, though at one period the jealousy 
of the keeper threw many obstacles in his way. 

Niebuhr, finally, left Rome in the summer of 1823. On 
his way to Germany he spent six weeks in St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, in examining the library. He found noth- 
ing of value except the poems of Merobaudes, the last of 
the pagan Roman poets, which he afterwards edited. 
He then travelled to Bonn, where he resided, for the 
most part, till his death. THis first course of lectures 
(which was upon Greek history, after the battle of 
Cheronza), was delivered to a numerous auditory. His 
second course was on Roman antiquities. 'The fees which 
he received were partly devoted to prizes, and partly to 
philosophical purposes. ‘The beginning of the year 1826 
found him earnestly engaged in preparing for the press a 
new edition of the first volume of his Roman History. 
It came out in the course of the summer, at the conclusion 
of the fiftieth year of his age. It was not a mere amend- 
ed edition, but rather a new work, on which he had 
expended a large amount of labor. He highly enjoyed 
the reputation which it obtained, not only in Germany,* 
but also in foreign lands. ‘‘ Even from Boston he re- 
ceived, what he had little expected, an enthusiastic 
review of his Roman History, and the diploma of the 





* One half of the copies of the new edition were engaged before the 
last sheets were printed. 
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[American] academy.” The English translation by Hare 
and Thirlwall, and which was printed at the expense of 
the University of Cambridge, met the entire approbation 
of Mr. Niebuhr, for its spirit and accuracy. Niebuhr 
commenced, in the summer of 1826, the publication of the 
Rhenish Museum, a philological journal of great merit, to 
which such men as Brandis, Hasse, Welcker and Nake 
were steady contributors. He also set on foot the design 
of a new edition of the Byzantine historians. He made 
the beginning himself with a critical edition of Agathias. 
Between twenty and thirty volumes of this work are now 
issued. In 1828, he collected and published, in a single 
volume, some of his minor historical and philological 
writings. His chief attention was devoted to a new 
edition of his history, together with the preparation of 
the third volume.* His Lectures on Modern History, 
which were delivered in 1829, were extremely well re- 
ceived. He, likewise, read another series of lectures on 
the history of Rome, during the times of the emperors. 
In Febuary, 1830, his house was burned, which, of course, 
occasioned much interruption to his studies. The loss 
was not so great as was at first apprehended. His most 
important papers were preserved, including the corrected 
copy of the second volume of his history. 

But the labors of the great historian were now rapidly 
drawing to aclose. In the latter part of December, 1830, 
he caught a severe cold, which resulted in an inflammation 
in the chest. During the eight days in which the illness 
lasted, hope and fear alternately prevailed. His chosen 
studies remained dear to him almost to the last moment. 
He heard parts of Josephus read in the original Greek, 
and suggested emendations of the text. He also mani- 
fested much interest in Bunsen’s Description of Rome. 
His faithful wife continued to watch beside his bed till 
her own strength entirely failed. As she was carried to 
her bed, two days before his death, he directed his face 
to the wall, and bitterly exclaimed, ‘‘ Hapless family ! to 
lose father and mother at once.” ‘Then, turning to his 





* That part of the third volume which Niebuhr had finished at the 
time of his death, and which carries the History of Rome from the 
Licinian law to the first Punic war, was published in 1832, by Classen, 
with the assistance of Von Savigny. 
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children, he said, “‘ Pray to God, children, it is only God 
that can help you.” He was observed himself to seek 
for consolation and strength in silent supplication. He 
ceased to breathe early in the morning of the second of 
January, 1831. His wife followed him ‘nine days after. 
Though she had long been feeble, yet she evidently died 
of a broken heart. She could not weep, except on one 
occasion, when she burst into tears at the sight of the 
picture of her husband. They were laid in the same 
grave. ‘The crown-prince honored it with a monument. 
Few loved him as they did; and few took more delight 
in testifying respect for their memories than this excellent 
sovereign. 

We may here subjoin some notices relating to the relig- 
ious sentiments of Niebuhr. Ina letter, dated Rome, May 
1, 1818, he says: ; 


“He is not to me a Protestant Christian, who does not consider the 
history of Christ’s earthly life, in accordance with its true literal sense, 
with all its miracles, as really a fact as any other thing recorded in 
history, and is not as calmly and firmly convinced of it; who has not 
the strongest conviction of all points in the apostles’ creed, in their 
literal acceptation; who does not regard every doctrine and every 
command of the New Testament as unquestionably of divine revela- 
tion.” “A Christianity, after the manner of our modern philosophers 
and pantheists, is nothing to me; without a personal God, without 
immortality, without the individuality of man, without an historical 
faith, it is of no value to me, though it may be a very intellectual and 
a very acute philosophy. I have often said, that I will not begin with 
a metaphysical God, and that I will have no God, other than that of the 
Bible, who is heart to heart.” 


On another occasion, he wrote: 


“ My early intellectual tendency was skeptical,—directed towards the 
real and the historical ; [ was desirous to comprehend and fathom every 
thing ; and, in this sense, I was endowed as little with a creative im- 
agination as with any deep craving of the heart to pass beyond the 
limits of experience ; or, at least, 1 suffered them both to die away.” 
“With these no doubt natural inclinations, were joined a miserable 
religious education, and a fervent study of classical antiquities. Thus, 
in my riper years, and with a zeal historically directed, I betook my- 
self to the same books, which I read in a perfectly critical spirit, 
studying them as the ground of one of the most remarkable phenomena 
in the history of the world. This was not a course favorable to the 
growth of faith, in its appropriate sense, for it was the Protestantism of 
the present day. I needed no Wolfenbiittel Fragments, in order to 
observe the discrepances of the gospel, and the impossibility of plan- 
ning a critical or a merely tenable life of Jesus. In the Messianic 
references to the Old Testament, I could not recognize any prophecies, 
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and all the passages referred to I could explain away in the easiest 
manner. But when here, as in other historical events, I took into the 
account the immense chasm between the narrative and the facts nar- 
rated, this disturbed me no longer. He, whose earthly life and suffer- 
ings were described, had for me a perfectly real existence, and his 
whole history the same reality, though it might not be related with 
literal exactness in every single point. Hence, also, the fundamental 
fact of miracles, which, according to my conviction, must be conceded, 
or the absurd, not merely inconceivable, supposition follows, that the 
Holiest was a deceiver, that his disciples were either cheated or cheats, 
and that a deceiver had proclaimed a holy religion, in which there is 
an entire self-denial, and nothing is contrived which can be agreeable 
to vice.” 


Mr. Niebuhr, though he complains, in the passages 
above quoted, of the baleful influence of his early educa- 
tion, joined to some unfavorable impulses of his nature, 
still he often showed how highly he valued the faith 
which flows from the heart, and controls the life. In a 
letter which he wrote after the birth of his son, he says: 


“The child shall receive the Old and New Testaments with literal 
faith, and a firm belief in all that which is uncertain or unapparent to 
him, shall be nourished in him from his childhood.” 


In a letter from Rome, of Sept. 4, 1838, he says: 


“T earnestly long that Marcus may be truly pious from the heart, so 
soon as he is capable of reflection. I cannot give him this piety, but [ 
can and I will help to support a minister; the child shall express his 
feelings in prayers and hymns. All, which in our times has gone out 
of use, shall be to him indispensable, and a law.” 


Occasional notices of the same general tenor are scat- 
tered throughout the correspondence of Niebuhr. They 
do not reveal that assured Christian faith which we could 
desire. Amid the many pains of his body, and the 
anxieties of his eventful life, he needed the consolations 
which spring from a cordial trust in the Saviour of the 
world. He may have pursued, not too ardently, but too 
exclusively, the secular studies which absorbed his atten- 
tion. Still, we are grateful that he was not a neologist. 
We are glad that one faithful was found amid so many 
faithless; that he bore so strong a testimony to the divin- 
ity of the Scriptures, and to the inestimable value of 
heartfelt piety. He showed, also, a trembling solicitude 
for the interests of morality and religion, and the strongest 
desire that his native land, as well as the continent, might 
escape from the burning floods of French atheism. We 
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likewise place high value on that rigid honesty, that 
literary conscientiousness, which characterized his entire 
life. If these were not the fruits of true piety, they were 
near of kin to it. 

In regard to the general character of Mr. Niebuhr, and 
to the value of his great work on the antiquities of Rome, 
we cannot do better than to translate the observations of 
Von Savigny, one of Niebuhr’s most cherished friends, 
and whose authority is that of a veteran, and of a most 
accomplished scholar. 

Speaking of his lectures in Berlin, Von Savigny says: 


“ When Niebuhr entered on his office as lecturer, for the first time, 
he had acquired no reputation by his writings, and must have owed all 
the esteem and consideration, which he certainly possessed, to the 
narrow circle of personal friendship. He himself said to me, then, that 
he expected only students as hearers, and but a small number of them, 
and that he should be perfectly satisfied with these. But in addition 
to many students, there were members of the academy, professors of 
the university, civil and military officers of all kinds, in great numbers, 
who spread widely the celebrity of the lectures, and continually drew 
in additional hearers. This was the most beautiful omen which could 
happen to the lecturer. On his susceptible feelings, this unlooked-for 
attendance reacted with strengthening power.” “Remarkable, also, 
was the form of the lectures. He had written down the whole lecture, 
and read it before his hearers. This mode of proceeding, which in 
other circumstances would have almost destroyed the freshness of the 
impression, was here accompanied with the liveliest and most vigorous 
action, such as elsewhere only a free and unfettered mode of speech 
could command. One felt that he was placed in ancient times, where 
the reading of a new work took the place of our present printed 
books, with less extent, indeed, of influence, but with a warmer and 
more individual impression.” 

“ Although Niebuhr’s work [History] has occupied my attention, 
and has produced its effects on me as few books in my life have, still I 
would not assume to pronounce a definite judgment upon it; it is not 
yet the time, by any means, for this; and not merely on account of the 
manifold knowledge which would be necessary, for this difficulty will 
always remain, but because the work is too near our own times, so that 
a safer judgment is more difficult now than it will be hereafter. In 
addition to this, there remains a permanent difficulty in passing judg- 
ment on the work, on account of its incomplete form, which compels 
the critic to include, at least in a general survey of it, the parts which 
are wanting, and to place before his eyes the outline of the whole.” 
“ Niebuhr’s work has given to the treatment of the history of antiquity 
an entirely new character, and thus it exerts a decided influence on 
every new investigation in this field. This influence no one can take 
away, not even his opposers, for they fight with the weapons which 
they have borrowed from him. This is a fact which must appear to 
every one as undoubted, who will honestly compare the earlier inves- 
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tigations on Roman history with the later. That the work was so soon 
broken off by the death of its author, is a loss most profoundly to be 
deplored, not merely on account of the parts which must now remain 
for ever deficient, but because the estimation in which the existing 
portions are regarded suffers thereby more than would be apparent at 
first view. For these portions treat of a period in which the history is 
so unavoidably mingled with critical investigations, that, instead of 
perfect satisfaction, the reader meets with almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties.” “'That which can appear the least uncertain, is the origin- 
ality of the work, and still even this has been brought into doubt. The 
opposition which Niebuhr awakened to the prevalent treatment of 
ancient history, was earlier urged against Vico and Beaufort. Vico, 
with his genial profoundness, stands solitary among his contemporaries, 
an alien in his own nation, overlooked or despised. Under such 
unfavorable circumstances, his mind could not reach a fruitful devel- 
opment. He has certainly particular thoughts on Roman history which 
are allied to those of Niebuhr. But these are like flashes of lightning 
in a dark night, whereby the wanderer is rather misled than directed 
aright.” “Beaufort was spirited and forcible, in the manner of the 
historical investigators of his nation. His criticism is of a negative 
character, going to destroy that in the history, as commonly understood, 
which is contradictory, loosely connected, or absolutely absurd. Then 
his work was at an end. Niebuhr proceeds from the positive neces- 
sities of the case, to examine ancient subjects in their living relations. 
Hence, the part of the actual investigation, in which he agrees with 
Beaufort, is to him only the means, not the end. Thus, in the nega- 
tive results, both, in a great degree, coincide; the spirit of their crit- 
icisin is fundamentally different, and so is the final result.” * 





* We subjoin, in a note, the opinions of two scholars of the United 
States, on the History of Rome, which have been courteously communi- 
cated at our request :—‘‘ The great merit of Niebuhr, it seems to me, 
consists, not so much in having arrived at new and important results 
(though in this respect, he has accomplished more thn it is now fash- 
ionable, in certain quarters, to acknowledge), as in having excited a 
new and vigorous spirit in this branch of historical investigation, and 
in having exhibited in his labors an amount of learning, a critical acu- 
men, and a power of combination which never fail to excite our admi- 
ration, even if he does not succeed in making us converts to his opin- 
ions. Soon after the publication of his first volume, there was, perhaps, 
too great an eagerness to adopt his bold hypotheses, without sufficient 
examination. But ere-long this one-sided tendency was corrected, and 
Niebuhr did his part by modifying some of his views in the succeeding 
editions. This reaction, however natural, has of late been carried far- 
ther than is altogether just, and Niebuhr’s meritorious exertions have 
been criticized in a flippant manner. It is not easy to say how far the 
scholars of Germany, at the present time, are disposed to acquiesce in 
his conclusions. Those who have a voice in the matter form a scale, 
beginning with his unqualified admirers and followers, passing through 
all possible gradations of partial approbation and condemnation, and 
closing with his uncompromising opponents. The two extremes com- 
prehend the fewest, and, probably, the least judicious. While I have 
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“ Niebuhr’s work,” continues Von Savigny, “is so important for the 
Roman law, and itself presupposes such a comprehensive acquaintance 
with the sources of this law, that it is interesting to ascertain in what 
manner the author acquired this knowledge.” “ We conclude, without 
hesitation, that it was obtained, in a great degree, by his own study of 
the sources.” 

“When we seek, finally, in few words, to express his great personal 
worth, we must say that the remarkable qualities in his nature com- 
posed, in a higher degree than we observe in most, one whole. There 
are many distinguished men, whose philosophical ability consists in 
some separate power, almost without any contact with the other occu- 
pants of their mind. In Niebuhr, the powers of thinking, feeling and 
action were ever joined ; this unity pervaded his knowledge which was 
manifold in the highest degree; and wherever he worked, it always 
appeared to be with the whole undivided man. Hence, we must as- 
cribe to his extraordinary memory an intellectual character greater 
than is common; the thoughts which it embraced were not preserved 
in him as a dead mass ; they were rather impregnated by the recipro- 
cal contact of new thoughts which were constantly produced. But 
this same thing (an effect proceeding from the undivided action of all 
his intellectual powers), which we have admired in him as a scholar 
and an author, was, also, obvious in all the other relations of his life. 





the highest admiration for the learning, industry and genius of Niebuhr, 
I am inclined to think, that, in regard to single points, he lays himself 
open to the charge of being hypercritical. But this qualified opinion 
I write down with a strong wish that it may not be adopted without 
examination.’? The other gentleman to whom we have referred, writes 
as follows: ‘*I have read Niebuhr’s Rome, but, perhaps, have not di- 
gested it so thoroughly as to be in full possession of his argument. 
This author had a most perfect knowledge of Roman antiquities, and 
was very ingenious in turning every remark and allusion of the ancient 
writers bearing on his object, to the support of his theory. But, at 
the hazard of being thought very dull, and even stupid, I have hitherto 
ventured to hesitate as to some of his conclusions. That there is much 
uncertainty in the early Roman annals, is not a new discovery. Even 
Livy admits this. Such writers as Ferguson and Montesquieu have, 
perhaps, from general considerations, come quite as near to what is 
historical truth as Niebuhr, without so much display of learned disqui- 
sition. A good deal of Niebuhr’s reasoning appears to me to be of 
that class so ably exposed by Archbishop Whately in his argument to 
show that there has been no such personage as Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Dr. Arnold who stands, I suppose, at the present time, in the first rank 
of English scholars, in his History of Rome now in progress (and who, by 
the way, seems determined to show himself, in this work, as good a 
whig as Mitford, in his History of Greece, showed himself to be a tory), 
adopts implicitly all, or nearly all, Niebuhr’s opinions, and submits to 
his decisions as oracular. It seems like presumption, therefore, to har- 
bor a doubt on this subject. I would not be understood to express any 
doubt that Niebuhr has thrown new light on the Roman constitution of 
government, the Agrarian laws, &c.”’ 
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By means of it, he was esteemed as a teacher by his pupils in a degree 
which hardly admits of comparison. 

“ Niebuhr had a twofold sphere of public labor,—as a statesman and 
asa lecturer. In reference to the first, the rare thoroughness and variety 
of his knowledge must have supplied him with uncommon advantages. 
How far he actually succeeded, those only can judge, who were suf- 
ficiently near to him in these relations, and even in respect to their judg- 
ment, it would be necessary to examine closely whether it were free 
from party spirit.” “As an ambassador to Rome, he was treated both 
by the noble pope Pius VII, and the gifted Gonsalvi, with a considera- 
tion so rare, that his counsel was asked in respect to the negotiations of 
the Romish see with the other German states. Of his lectures at Ber- 
lin we have spoken above. At Bonn, he acquired an extraordinary 
reputation.” 


We have thus given what we hope will be regarded as 
a not altogether unsatisfactory exhibition, though it is 
necessarily imperfect, of Niebuhr’s life and labors. Our 
limits have compelled us to pass by not a few rich passa- 
ges which we had marked for translation. Many of his 
letters to Moltke and De la Scrre exhibit his wakeful intel- 
ligence, and his unstudied guilelessness of feeling, in a 
very attractive manner. We should have been glad to 
have quoted some of his opinions relating to popular books 
and distinguished men, but it appeared to us, that our 
readers would prefer to see a connected view of his whole 
life, brief though it is, and particularly to become acquaint- 
ed with his social and religious character. His intellect- 
ual powers may be gathered from his Roman History, 
which has been long before our reading community in an 
excellent translation. His estimable personal qualities 
have been but little known in our country. Possibly the 
facts communicated in this article may awaken a deeper 
interest in him and in his history, and may prompt to die 
imitation of that industry, that love of profound invest- 
gation, that simplicity of character, and that unbending 
moral integrity, which are as noble as they are rare, and 
which confer on the name of Niebuhr an honor richer 
than all which mere talent or learning can ever give. 
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Articte VI. 
WYCLIFFE. 


Ir has often been remarked, by attentive observers 
within the realm of philosophy and poetry, that there is 
a beautiful analogy between certain objects in the world 
of matter and the world of mind, on account of which, 
the contemplation of them awakens a kindred feeling, 
which we agree to denominate, according to the relative 
intensity of its character, the emotion of beauty or sub- 
limity. It has sometimes been questioned, whether those 
emotions be the more strongly aroused in the human 
bosom by the objects of outward nature, or by that class 
of actions in the history of man which develop power of 
character, and enkindle the admiration of moral greatness. 
He who has gazed upon the heaving ocean, or stood all 
eye and ear at the foot of the mighty cataract, or amidst the 
tempest’s play amongst the mountains, has heard the live 
thunder leap from peak to peak, or looked upon the “‘ Alpine 
palaces where nature sits enthroned in icy halls,’’ might 
well doubt the while whether his soul were susceptible of 
an emotion more awful and profound. Nevertheless, when 
such an one is called to turn his thoughts to a series of 
actions which exhibit the loftiest attributes of mind, which 
constitute an era in the history of the race, and connect 
themselves by links which extend through intervening 
centuries with the events of the present hour, he cannot 
but feel, that to such deeds of spiritual might, there is 
added a moral grandeur which causes them to take a still 
deeper hold upon the soul of man, to awaken a nobler 
homage, an emotion still more sublime. He certainly felt 
this to be true, who asks, 
“Ts aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper on the morn, 

In nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 

As virtuous friendship? as the candid blush 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just? 

The graceful tear that streams for others’ woes ? 

Or the mild majesty of private life, 

Where peace with ever-blooming olives crowns 
The gate; 
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Look then abroad through nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And speak, O man! does this capacious scene, 
With half that kindling majesty, dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose, 
Refulgent from the stroke of Cesar’s fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 

- Aloft extended, like eternal Jove. 

4 When guilt brings down, the thunder called aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country, hail! 

For lo, the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 


And Rome again is free.” 


* 


Magnanimity, heroism, self-sacrifice, put forth for any 
cause, whether on behalf of virtuous friendship or the honor 
of one’s country, invest a character with a certain aspect of 
moral greatness, which must challenge the esteem even of 
an enemy. How strongly, then, must we feel this to be 
the case, while looking upon the condition of men in a 
benighted age, when superstition had enthroned herself on 
the ruins of all that was just in social order, ennobling 
in freedom, and rational in religion; had consecrated to 
herself a priesthood who had first divested themselves of 
the charities of life, and had sworn to lay all that was 
tender in humanity a sacrifice upon her altar; when, 
throughout her wide realm, which she designated Chris- 
tendom, no one durst utter aloud those words which are 
said to be ‘spirit and life,”’ except at the peril of martyr- 
dom ; when he, who was called the vicar of Christ, had so 
united the church and the world in a base idolatry, that 
it seemed as if the tempter’s wish had been realized, long 
after it had been uttered on the mount of vision, where, 
pointing to the kingdoms of the earth, he said to Jesus, 
‘All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me ;’”,—while at such a time, we see a single mind, 
catching at first some faint gleams of light from the oracles 
of God, becoming gradually more illuminated, then fired 
with a holy zeal for the cause of God and truth and man, 
at fearful odds, waging war with principalities and powers, 
and spiritual wickedness in high places, till at last, though 
beaten down and prostrate, it sees the triumph from afar, 
and hails the coming victory, we cannot but be struck 
with the sublimity of goodness, and stand in awe of what 
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is great and majestic in human character. Such is the or- 
der of sentiments with which we look back upon the career 
of John de Wycliffe, the herald of the Reformation, the star 
which arose upon the brow of a long and gloomy night, 
the harbinger of approaching day. 

In asking the reader’s attention, at this time, to the 
character and influence of Wycliffe, it is not merely with 
a wish to do justice to one to whom we are all much in- 
debted, but chiefly to awaken an interest in the principles 
and conduct of a man, whose life is a volume of instruc- 
tion. In itself considered, his character has much of 
intrinsic dignity, formed as it was of piety, learning, phi- 
lanthropy, enthusiasm, sobriety, which all rendered 
beautiful that martyr-spirit that appeared in him, calm, 
firm, self-possessed, feeling ever “‘the rocky grounds of 
his strength,’”’? meek, humble, bold, resolute, immovable, 
daring, and able to stand against the world. But in its 
relations, his character possesses a high moral interest, 
for to him belongs the glory of having struck the first 
notes which touched the heart of Christendom and arous- 
ed that reforming spirit, which became “a spirit of judg- 
ment and a spirit of burning,’ which spread electrically 
through Europe, breaking up the thraldom of ages, and, 
extending its alarms to the Vatican, caused even there the 
faltering inquiry to be made, ‘‘ when shall the desolation 
cease?’”? The Waldenses had, indeed, amidst their moun- 
tain fastnesses remained faithful to the truth; but they 
could only hope for security for themselves, nor could they 
effect any aggressive movement against the reigning cor- 
ruptions. Wycliffe stood quite alone in his own times, 
deriving no light or strength from the dissenting Chris- 
tians of the continent; and though there, the name of 
Luther is inscribed on the foremost banner of the Refor- 
mation, yet it has happened (as Fiddes observes in his 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey) that Wycliffe was like a physi- 
cian, who applied the first successful remedies against an 
inveterate disease, and Luther was like one who came in 
at last to carry forward what had been begun, to its con- 
summation, and so bore away the palm and glory. 

The village of Wycliffe, in the north part of Yorkshire, 
seems on the most probable evidence, which is sustained 
by the authority of Leland, to have the honor of being the 
birth-place of the Reformer. In our times, the appellation 
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of Wycliffe is used as a surname; but in his day, it de- 
signated a locality, and, according to the old Saxon usage, 
he was usually called John of Wycliffe. ‘The date of his 
birth is generally referred to the year 1324; and we 
know nothing of his youth, except that his name was 
enrolled as a student at Oxford in 1340. Queen’s Col- 
lege, of which he became a member, was founded that 
year, for the students of the northern counties; but he 
was soon transferred to Merton, the most eminent of all, 
where the chair of divinity was filled by Thomas Brad- 
wandine, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, a man of 
extensive learning, and very celebrated for his writings 
against the Pelagians, in view of which Dr. Gill speaks 
in his praise, and calls him a second Austin. Possessed 
of extraordinary talents, and a liberality of mind far be- 
yond his age, he was well fitted to be the instructer of 
such a youth as Wycliffe, and though he made no formal 
opposition to Popery, he did much to foster an indepen- 
dent spirit of inquiry. 

Around the walls of Merton, the spirit of Duns Scotus 
still lingered. His fame had filled Europe, and to be en- 
lightened by his wisdom, thirty thousand students gather- 
ed around his chair. He was entitled the subtle doctor ; 
of scholastic learning he had exhaustless stores, of which 
we may mention as a proof, that when the University of 
Paris was agitated with the question, whether the Virgin 
Mary was born in original sin, Scotus settled it by pro- 
ducing two, hundred arguments in the negative. ‘The 
devotion of his students to him must have been very 
great, for Brucker affirms that they used to say, ‘‘ Had 
the genius of Aristotle been unknown, that of Scotus 
could have supplied its place.” ‘This was the highest 
possible eulogium; for the scholars of that age were dis- 
tinguished by their passion for logic and metaphysics, and 
the study of Aristotle comprised all that they thought 
worthy of the name of learning. The living philosopher 
could not have received more homage from “his disciples 
at Athens, than his name drew forth from the students of 
Oxford in the fourteenth century. In their view, a man 
might pretend to study the Scriptures, and become a 
biblicist; but unless he understood Aristotle, he could 
never understand the Bible. 
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At that time, the sciences were divided into two classes, 
called the ¢riviwm and quadrivium, the first, embracing 
grammar, rhetoric and logic; the second, music, arithme- 
tic, geometry and astronomy. With the exception of 
music, the studies of the first division were most diligently 
pursued; within their sphere, the power of the human 
intellect seemed to be concentrated; and though we may 
regard their subtle exercises of the dialectic art as profit- 
less, yet it must be conceded, that the world has never 
beheld instances of sharper wit, or of logical powers more 
finely trained. Long and fruitless their wars of words 
may seem to us in retrospect, but wo to the man who 
should have ventured to engage in them, if deficient in 
memory, or invention, or the industry which was requis- 
ite to master the technicalities of their favorite science. 
Instant defeat would have followed the want of knowl- 
edge, strength or skill, and however wise or strong a man 
might be, he could avail but little with the leading men 
of those times, unless he could hold his ground with the 
scholastic doctors in the use of their own weapons. ‘The 
riper youth of Wycliffe was, therefore, most profitably 
spent in close investigation of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
and acquiring those implements of logical warfare, which 
he was destined to wield with such signal success in the 
cause of truth and humanity. According to the testimony 
of his opponents, he was unrivalled in debate, the proud- 
est wranglers stood in awe of him; in their intellectual 
tournaments he was sure to come off victorious, so that 
Knighton, a contemporary and bitter foe, writes of him, 
‘in philosophia nulli reputabatur secundus; in schol- 
asticis disciplinis incomparabilis.”’ 

But whilst we admire the talent of Wycliffe, displayed 
in his rich learning and in those mental feats which were 
the wonder of his time, we observe, with the greatest 
pleasure, his early devotion to biblical studies. This 
constituted the peculiarity of his character, and here lay 
the secret of his strength. Firm in his belief, that the 
Scriptures were given by inspiration of God, and that 
each man is accountable for the manner in which he 
treats them, he was soon prepared to broach the first 
element of Protestantism, which is, their sufficiency. 
Seeing that they are adapted to all the race, both “‘low 
and high, rich and poor together,” it was natural that he 
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should reach the second fundamental principle, which is 
the right of private judgment. In the assertion of these 
two principles, Protestantism essentially consists. Firmly 
holding these, he was furnished with a standard by which 
to try the church herself, the institutions of his time, the 
pretensions of the pope, the decrees of councils, the canon 
law, and the popular doctrines. ‘Thus he learned to “ try 
the spirits’ whether they were of God. Hence, sprang 
those clear conceptions of the enormity of prevailing evils, 
the mental independence, which enabled him to rise su- 
perior to all human authority, to divest every subject of 
the factitious glare or obscurity which the priesthood had 
thrown around it,—the moral courage which enabled him 
to brook a nation’s prejudice, and to confront a graceless 
hierarchy, who sat on the thrones of church dominion, 
clothed with unearthly terrors. O, there is that in the 
earnest study of the Bible which humbles, yet exalts, 
which leads the soul to feel itself in the presence of God, 
and dilates it with a sense of his glorious majesty. ‘Then 
his word worketh effectually, his voice is omnipotent. 'T'o 
such a mind there can be no terror; life, death, tribulation, 
peril, sword, principalities, powers, sink to nothing before it. 

If Wycliffe possessed extraordinary force of character, 
here is to be found its explanation. But for his devotion 
to the Scriptures, he would have been as another man. 
Guided by those rival authorities of the Bible, the canon 
law, which was a digest of ecclesiastical decisions, or 
the decrees of the pope, he would have had no light or 
strength or motive to resist the reigning corruptions, or 
else would have struck only at the branches, and not at 
the root of the evils which desolated Christendom. With 
a lofty piety, which was nurtured by communion with 
inspired minds, with genius and talents and knowledge, 
all quickened by a study of the divine word, his life was 
a memorial of the power of that word to form the charac- 
ter, and of the power of a character so formed, to affect 
the destinies of the human race. 

A more ample survey of his career than it is possible 
for us to take at this time, would furnish instructive 
proofs of this. Let us, however, mark its influence in the 
case which first brought him into open collision with the 
spirit of his own age. ‘This was an attack on the order 
of mendicant monks, which he commenced at Oxford, in 
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1360. In his day, the monastic system was thriving in 
full vigor, and perhaps it is difficult for us to conceive 
adequately of the extent of its influence. By its aspect 
of sanctity and self-denial, it was artfully addressed to 
that religious sentiment which exists in man universally, 
and which, while in Europe it had taken on the form 
of Christianity, had become revolted and shocked at 
the vices of the clergy. When avarice, arrogance, and 
ambition reigned in the cathedral, many were struck 
with veneration on beholding an order. of men seeking 
seclusion, extolling a meditative life, and turning their 
backs on all the attractions of wealth, and all the ‘‘ pride 
of place.’ Such a device took well with the Romish 
church, which has always sought to extend her sway by 
appealing to every feeling in the bosom of man, and to 
address the moral sentiment by the ostentation of virtue. 
But ‘truth will out,’’ nature will develop itself, and 
human depravity scorns to be bound by ecclesiastical 
canons. When veneration for the monks had made them 
rich in endowments, their profligacy became manifest 
unto all, their credit sunk, and the church lost much of 
her honor of sanctity. In the century preceding the time 
of Wycliffe, Grossteste, bishop of Lincoln, described the 
Anglo-Norman monks, ‘as belonging to the dead rather 
than the living, as the tenants of a sepulchre, appearing 
in the habiliments of the grave, and as deriving all their 
vitality from an infernal inspiration.” In such a case, 
the device of a new order of monks seemed exactly adapt- 
ed to meet the church’s exigency, and the appearance 
of a class of men who had bound themselves to own no 
property, to devote themselves to charitable works, to live 
by alms, to imitate the poverty of Christ, and who were 
known by the name of mendicant friars, or begging breth- 
ren, attracted general attention and reverence. At first, 
some of the more enlightened thought that, at least, by 
their itinerant preaching they might do much good, and 
therefore favored them. Among these was Grossteste, but 
he afterwards became their decided foe. ‘Their mock 
poverty excited disgust; vaunting themselves of the favor of 
the pope, they contemned the civil power, and were seen 
to be mere tools in the hand of the pontiff for the exercise of 
his dominion. ‘The spirit of Wycliffe was stirred within 
him, as he saw their increasing influence, and the fearful 
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use they made of it, and, not content with pointing out their 
gross abuses, he struck at the foundation of their order. 
It was a fortunate circumstance for him, that they were 
accustomed to expatiate on the poverty of Christ as the 
model of their imitation, for this led him in his conflict 
with them to enter fully into the scriptural argument, to 
draw forth the Bible from its obscurity, to hold it up as 
the lamp of heaven, the standard of faith, and rule of 
duty, while he marked the contrast between its teachings 
and the usages which church authority had sanctioned ; in 
effect he thundered forth the startling appeal of the proph- 
et, ‘‘ What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.”’ 

The result of this controversy was most benign. While 
it displayed Wycliffe’s courage, in attacking those of 
whom it was said, that ‘‘a lord would more patiently 
bear a severe censuring of his least offence than mendi- 
cants the soft and mild reproving of their greatest sins,” 
whohad long presided over the Inquisition on the continent, 
and who were called “the confessors, the preachers, and 
the rulers commonly of all men,” it at the same time en- 
abled him to scatter broad-cast the seeds of that scriptural 
truth, which alone could cause a prostrate church to rise 
up from her bondage of death, “‘regenerated and disen- 
thralled.” 

After this, Wycliffe appears to have advanced fast in 
honors. He was made master of Baliol College, and 
presented to the living of Fillingham in the diocese of 
Lincoln. He was much esteemed by Islip, who succeed- 
ed Bradwardine in the see of Canterbury, and by him 
was made warden of Canterbury Hall, which he himself 
had founded. Soon after, Islip died, and was succeeded 
by Langham, who had himself been a monk, and was a 
great friend of the religious orders. -By him, Wycliffe 
was deposed on some frivolous pretences. Strong in a 
good conscience, he appealed to the pope for justice, but 
in vain. 

Soon after this, Providence presented him with an 
opportunity of striking an effective blow at the power of 
popery in England. How absolute, how awful that 
power had been, may be seen at a glance, by the oath of 
king John, pronounced while kneeling before the people, 
with his hands held up between those of the legate: ‘I, 
John, by the grace of God, king of England, and lord of 
Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my own free 
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will and the advice of my barons, give to the church of 
Rome, to pope Innocent and his successors, the kingdom 
of England, and all other prerogatives of my crown. I 
will hereafter hold them as the pope’s vassal. I will be 
faithful to God, to the church of Rome, to the pope my 
master, and his successors legitimately elected. I promise 
to pay him a tribute of a thousand marks, yearly, to wit, 
seven hundred for the kingdom of England, and three 
hundred for Ireland.” ‘The people of England were 
ashamed of John for taking such an oath, but their own 
blind superstition was the occasion of it; for when the 
pope laid the nation under an interdict, the king was as 
effectually cut off from the charities of society, as was 
the Jewish leper, who was forced to exclaim, ‘‘ Unclean, 
unclean.” After Innocent, the popes did not uniformly 
exact the promised tribute; but at the time of which we 
speak, Urban V demanded of Edward III the feudal 
homage, the tribute, and thirty-five years’ arrearage, 
admonishing him, that in default of payment, he would 
be cited in due form to appear in person at the court of 
the sovereign pontiff. ‘This demand roused the better 
part of the nation to resistance. The king refused to 
comply, sustained by the advice of Parliament, which 
had been for years increasing in power and dignity. 
Nevertheless, the monks were exasperated at what they 
considered an insult cast on the head of the church, 
and vindicated the pontiff’s claim. Wycliffe could now 
indeed enter the lists boldly, for favored by the collision 
between the king and pope, he had been made royal 
chaplain, and in his published reply, he appears as the 
first man in England, since the days of Augustine the first 
propagator of those corruptions there, who ventured openly 
to maintain the sufficiency of the Scriptures, the inferi- 
ority of the canon law, the peccability of the pope, and his 
liability to the guilt of mortal transgression. Honor be 
to the memory of the man who stood forth in a dark and 
trying day, to promulge in our father-land those principles 
which were destined there and here to gain so complete 
a victory. 

At the period of which we speak, Wycliffe -was in the 
fortieth year of his age. He was honored with the aid 
and friendship of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the 
most powerful noble of the realm. A coincidence of de- 
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sign brought them together, for while the Duke, as a 
politician and statesman, was disturbed at seeing bishops 
and priests intruding themselves into secular offices, 
Wycliffe, in the true spirit of a Christian minister, was 
inveighing against the worldliness of the clergy. In one 
of his essays he writes, that “ prelates and great religious 
possessioners, are so occupied in heart about wordly lord- 
ships and with pleas of business, that no habits of devo- 
tion, of praying, of thoughtfulness on heavenly things, on 
the sins of their own hearts, or on those of other men, may 
be preserved ; neither may they be found studying and 
preaching of the gospel, nor visiting and comforting of 
poor men.” An effort being made at this period, by the 
Parliament, to check clerical ambition by confining the 
most important offices, which had been held by church- 
men, to the laity, we may easily conceive that the name 
of Wycliffe was not in high repute with the dignitaries of 
his own order. 

Nevertheless, his opportunities for extending his senti- 
ments were increasing. He received the degree of doctor 
in divinity, and was elevated to the chair of theology at 
Oxford. In that age the doctorate was not distributed 
so freely as at the present. He who wore it earned it, 
and it was worth something to him. It was truly a 
literary honor, and the candidate for it passed a rigid 
probation. Surrounded with his pupils, as doctor in 
theology, Wycliffe communicated those principles which 
took root in the genial enthusiasm of many a youthfzl 
heart, and produced in succeeding years a rich harvest to 
the glory of God and the progress of humanity. 

In point of honor, however, a still higher office awaited 
him, and one which opened to him a fine field for observ- 
ing the intrigues of courts and the character of the 
papacy. At this period, the papal court was held at 
Avignon, and while the pontiff assumed the right of fill- 
ing all ecclesiastical vacancies, there seemed to be abun- 
dant proof that his partialities were for Frenchmen rather 
than Englishmen. ‘This led the court and parliament of 
England to cherish a bitter jealousy of the court of Avig- 
non, for the proud rivalry between France and England, 
never glowed more warmly than now. ‘This, of course, 
was favorable to Wycliffe in his war against popery, and 
tended to protect him against the prelates at home. Ed- 
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ward and the Parliament denied the pontiff’s right of 
election, and thence arose the need of a mutual embassy 
to settle the disputed points. Wycliffe was appointed one 
of the ambassadors on the part of England, and thence 
was called to reside three years at Bruges, where the 
negotiation was conducted. Here he had opportunity to 
become acquainted with some of the chief actors in the 
political scenes of Europe, and returned better qualified 
to prosecute the great work of his heart and life. Pos- 
sessing a knowledge of men as well as of books, he had 
successfully discharged the trust committed to him, and, 
as a proof that he had risen in the estimation of his sove- 
reign, the royal patronage was exercised in his behalf 
by appointing him to the Prebend of Aust in the collegiate 
church of Westbury, Worcester, and to the rectory of 
Lutterworth. 

But no negotiation seemed to bind the pontiff. He 
found means to evade every restriction, and the taxes 
which he derived from ecclesiastical benefices amount- 
ed to five times more than the king received from the 
whole produce of the realm. The struggle continued till 
the death of Edward, and it is remarkable that the first 
Parliament under Richard II referred to the judgment of 
Wycliffe what seemed to them the doubtful question, 
whether it would not be lawful in the kingdom, for the 
sake of self-defence, to detain its treasures, ‘‘ that it might 
not be conveyed to foreign nations, though the pope him- 
self should demand the same by virtue of obedience said 
to be due to him, and under pain of his censures.” 
Such a reference of the question was a proof of the confi- 
dence reposed in the judgment of Wycliffe, who in a most 
lucid manner maintained the affirmative, showing, that 
neither from the law of reason, nor that of Christianity, 
which is the law of laws, had the pope the least claim to 
such lordly dominion. 

Such an expression of respect must have been grateful 
to Wycliffe, now that the storm of persecution was begin- 
ning to beat upon him. The prelates and monks had 
been long watching for an opportunity to arrest the 
course of one whom they were now denouncing as a mis- 
chievous heretic. When, therefore, Courtney, a man of 
high rank, of daring spirit, and intolerant bigotry, became 
Bishop of London, Wycliffe was summoned to St. Paul’s 
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to answer before his ecclesiastical superiors, to the charge 
of heresy. The place was much crowded, so that 
Wycliffe, attended as he was by his friends, the Duke of 
Lancaster and Lord Percy, the Earl Marshal, could 
scarcely get access to his seat.- Courtney was much 
irritated at the appearance of the crowd and the attend- 
ance of the noblemen, and intimated a wish that he had 
taken means to prevent their admission to the court. 
The Duke resented this as an insult, and replied that the 
authority of the Bishop of London might not be sufficient 
to control his conduct. Lord Percy asked Wycliffe to be 
seated, as he might have much to answer. ‘T'his, Court- 
ney opposed. High words followed, the meeting broke 
up in a tumult, and Wycliffe departed, the most calm 
spectator of the stormy scene. 

The prosecution was then suspended, but ere-long, 
England resounded with the roar of the pontiff’s bulls. 
They were addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop of London, the King, and the University of Ox- 
ford, denouncing Wycliffe as.a heretic, a preacher of 
doctrines subversive of the church, and requiring him to 
be delivered up for trial. ‘The result was a council at 
Lambeth, before which the Reformer was cited. But how 
wonderful must have been the impression of his doctrine 
on the people and the court! What dismay filled the 
synod, when the crowd pressed their way into the chapel, 
proclaiming their attachment to the person and opinions 
of the Reformer! In the midst of this excitement, Sir 
Lewis Clifford entered with a message from the queen 
mother, forbidding the bishops to sit in judgment on the 
doctrines of Wycliffe. 'The assembly was broken up, and 
thus again was the Reformer delivered from the mouth of 
the lion. ‘The council became, according to the courtly 
Walsingham, ‘‘shaken as a reed with the wind, soft as 
oil in their speech, to the open forfeiture of their own 
dignity and the injury of the whole church.” 

It might have been reasonably expected that another 
volley of papal indignation would have been discharged 
upon England, but this was prevented by the death of 
Gregory XI in 1378, and as then Europe became dis- 
tracted with the contentions of the two rival pontiffs, 
Urban VI and Clement VII, Wycliffe had occasion to 
write, ‘‘ Trust we in the help of Christ, on this point, for 
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he hath begun already to keep us graciously, in that he 
hath clove the head of Antichrist, and made the two 
parts fight against each other. For itis not doubtful that 
the sin of the popes, which hath been so long continued, 
hath brought in this division.” Again, he says, ‘‘ Simon 
Magus never labored more in the work of simony than do 
these priests (popes); and so God would no longer suffer 
the fiend to reign im only one such priest, but for the sin 
which they had done, made division among two, so that 
men in Christ’s name may the more easily overcome them 
both.” Wycliffe rejoiced in that division, because it tend- 
ed to diminish the reverence of the world for the see of 
Rome, and prompted honest ministers of Christ to speak 
the truth more boldly. The necessity of such an event to 
unseal the lips of many witnesses may be seen from the 
fact, that during this doubtful contest, there was a wide- 
spread feeling of distress among the people, lest they 
should fail of salvation in case they should die without 
being united to the true vicar of Christ. 

At this period, Wycliffe, who was ever active, abound- 
ed in labors, being engaged in writing, teaching, preaching, 
visiting the sick and poor in connection with his rectory. 
His health gave way under such exertions, and while at 
Oxford, he was attacked with a sickness which threat- 
ened to be fatal. ‘This intelligence was not ungrateful 
to the monks, and they flattered themselves that as he 
approached the eternal world, he might be disposed to 
counteract the evil of his life, by confessing the wrongs 
which he had done to them and to the church. A depu- 
tation of eight persons was sent to visit him, consisting 
of one doctor from each of the four orders of friars, and 
from senators of the city. When they entered his cham- 
ber, they beheld him lying weak and helpless on his bed. 
After some general observations they came to the point in 
hand, remarking, that he was undoubtedly conscious of 
having inflicted many injuries on the mendicant friars, 
and that now as he was about to leave this world, they 
hoped he would not refuse to utter his repentance, 
and to retract those charges, which, amid the excite- 
ments of life, he had laid against the brotherhood. ‘The 
Reformer lay calm and silent till this address was ended. 
Unable to lift himself up, he waved his hand to his 
servants to aid him. Then fixing his eyes on the depu- 
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tation, he exclaimed, with all the energy he could com- 
mand, ‘‘I shall not die but live, and shall again declare 
the evil deeds of the friars!”” The disappointed monks 
retreated, and Wycliffe recovered, to do all that his pre- 
diction implied. 

On his restoration to health, the Reformer resumed his 
chair in theology, his pulpit, his pen and his parochial 
visitations. ‘Though the sickness of which we have 
spoken impaired his constitution and laid the foundation 
of that malady which terminated his life, yet he seems to 
have been ‘‘in labors more abundant.” In 1381, he 
called the attention of the University to his exposition of 
the Eucharist. Regarding the prevalent doctrine of 
transubstantiation, which was received on the ground of 
church authority, as opposed to the evidence of the senses, 
of reason and of Scripture, he did not anticipate much 
progress of the human mind until it was delivered from 
such a vassalage. ‘The simple doctrine of a figurative 
representation of Christ’s body in. the eucharist was the 
one which he defended, and in this far surpassed Luther, 
who invited the faith of the people to repose in the ingen- 
ious scheme of consubstantiation, which represented 
Christ’s presence to be diffused through the elements like 
fire in red hot iron. Wycliffe exhibited the ordinance in 
its native majesty, as a divinely appointed emblem. The 
priesthood were shocked. ‘The chancellor of the Univer- 
sity called a convention, the majority of whom were 
monks, who succeeded in suspending the teachings of the 
doctor in theology. Surrounded by his disciples, Wyc- 
liffe was lecturing on the obnoxious topic, when the offi- 
cers entered to announce his exclusion from his chair. 
He arose in calm dignity and announced his intention of 
appealing to the civil power. 

Political affairs, however, took such a turn that no civil 
interference was exercised in behalf of Wycliffe. The 
court, under Richard, were disposed to propitiate the 
clergy on account of their enormous wealth, and this be- 
came a favorable moment for the enemies of Wycliffe to 
prosecute their design. Under the auspices of Courtney, 
a synod was called to check the spreading heresy, and 
then a convocation at Oxford, before which the Reformer 
appeared in his own defence. His judges, though neither 
convinced nor satisfied, yet durst not proceed to violence, 
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well knowing how firm a hold he had upon the affections 
of the people. They dissolved his connection with Ox- 
ford, but they could not extirpate his principles. He 
retired to Lutterworth to diffuse his doctrines by preach- 
ing and writing. 

It might be naturally inferred from Wycliffe’s popular- 
ity, that he was gifted with the power of holding inter- 
course with the multitude by preaching. It is true that 
he delighted in the exercise, revered it as the appoint- 
ment of Christ, and was offended with the indignity with 
which the church of Rome had treated it. She supplied 
the people with ceremonies, but withheld the bread of 
life. So low had this ordinance sunk in the century pre- 
ceding Wycliffe, that Archbishop Peckham complained 
to the clergy that the people were as the ‘‘ poor who seek 
water and there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst ;’’ and the improvement which the metropolitan 
suggested was, that a summary of subjects be given to 
each priest, and that he be required to deliver four ser- 
mons during the year in his own parish. But Wycliffe 
had impressive views of the dignity of the work. In vin- 
dicating it, he exclaims, ‘‘Christ, when he ascended to 
heaven, commanded it especially to all his apostles, to 
preach the gospel freely to every man. So, also, when 
Christ spoke last with Peter, he bade him thrice, as he 
loved him, to feed his sheep; and this would not a wise 
shepherd have done had he not himself loved it well. In 
this stands the office of the spiritual shepherd. As the 
bishop of the temple hindered Christ, so is he hindered 
by the hindering of this deed. ‘Therefore Christ told 
them that at the day of doom, Sodom and Gomorrah 
should better fare than they. And thus if our bishops 
preach not in their own persons and hinder true priests 
from preaching, they are in the sin of the bishops who 
killed the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 'T'o a reflecting observer, 
what an interesting object must it have been, to behold 
this man, who was skilled in all the subtleties of learning, 
a match for the ablest dialecticians of the times, able to 
lead the way in translating the Scriptures into his native 
tongue, qualified to solve the knotty questions of Parlia- 
ment, and to treat, on behalf of his country, with the am- 
bassadors of foreign courts, standing up amidst a rude 
and untaught peasantry, who hung upon his lips to receive 
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the words which make men wise unto salvation. The 
ease and energy with which he filled so wide a sphere, 
prove that he deserves to be ranked with minds of the 
highest order that any age or country has produced. 

His method of preaching (to use the term of the times) 
was ‘‘postillating,” in distinction from ‘ declaring.” 
The latter mode consisted in announcing a subject and 
proceeding to deliver an essay upon it. The former 
was expository, consisting of remarks upon an extended 
passage of Scripture, designed to prepare the way for an 
application suited to the immediate wants of the auditory. 

The great work, however, which employed the thoughts 
and filled the heart of Wycliffe, in the latter period of his 
life, was the translation of the Scriptures into the English 
language. He was the first man, who gave an English 
Bible to the world. Before his time, only fragments 
existed. The first attempt was made in the seventh cen- 
tury, by Cedman, an Anglo-Saxon monk, who presented 
to his countrymen a poem narrating the leading events of 
the Old 'Testament history. Then followed in the eighth 
century, the Anglo-Saxon version of the Psalms, by Ald- 
helm and Guthlac, and a translation of John’s gospel, by 
the Venerable Bede. The Durham book, a manuscript 
copy of the Gospels in Latin, with a Saxon version inter- 
lined, belongs to the age of Alfred. Several other manu- 
script versions of parts of the Scriptures existed in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, but no attempt was made to 
give to the people the Bible in their own language, so 
that the enterprise of Wycliffe was quite a novelty in 
that day. Surely, if by his life he had accomplished no 
other object, he had lived for a noble purpose. 

This great work accomplished, he could say with joy, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 
Though he bewailed the reigning evils, yet he had a 
serene faith in the triumph of truth. Truth, he said, 
must prevail; ‘for to overcome truth, would be to over- 
come God.” ‘Thus he waited his time. He died at his 
rectory, on the last day of December, 1384. Having been 
struck with a paralysis, while performing divine service, 
he was immediately deprived of consciousness, until a 
voice from on high said to his spirit, ‘‘ Come up hither.”’ 

It is a most wonderful circumstance, that Wycliffe was 
permitted to die peacefully at home. ‘'T'wo considerations 
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may account for this; first, the degree of interest which 
was absorbed by the contentions between the rival popes, 
and, second, the power which the Reformer had with the 
people, a power which had already caused the failure of 
the prelates in all their efforts to destroy him. But what 
a spirit of consuming vengeance was shown to have been 
smothered in some bosoms, when it broke forth at the 
council of Constance, like the eruption of infernal flame. 
That council, called to establish the interests of religion, 
by a pope who had been a pirate in his youth, and con- 
tinued to be one of the most reckless profligates of the 
age, at his bidding designated Wycliffe’s doctrine as ‘the 
abomination of desolation standing in the holy place;” 
and while they proved their hatred of heresy, in the 
burning of John Huss, and Jerome, of Prague, they 
established for Wycliffe, beyond all dispute, the honor of 
being the Father of the Reformation, the spring of those 
renovating influences which, as they spread, mocked all 
resistance, when they commanded that in case his bones 
could be distinguished frora those of the faithful, they 
should be taken from the place of their thirty years’ 
repose, and ‘‘cast out to be trodden under foot of men.”’ 
They were reduced to ashes, and then thrown into the 
river which runs through Lutterworth. It was a happy 
thought of one, who said that ‘this furnished an emblem 
of the spread of his doctrine; for as those ashes were 
carried into the Severn, the narrow seas, the ocean, so did 
his doctrine flow from the province to the nation, and 
from the nation to the many kingdoms of the world.”’ 

In reviewing the history of Wycliffe, and surveying the 
vast sphere which he filled, as a lecturer in theology, a 
royal chaplain, a popular preacher, a faithful pastor, a 
powerful writer, the translator of the Bible, as the 
expounder and defender of Christian faith and freedom, 
the chief value of his example will be lost to us, unless 
we feel the vivid illustration which his life presents of 
the truth which the Psalmist expressed, when he cried, 
“Thy word, O God, giveth light.” What object can be 
more interesting to behold, than a mind like his, so lofty 
and enlarged, so far beyond his age, at a period when 
men were ‘‘ groping in the day time as the blind,’’ when 
the light in them was as darkness, directing their views to 
those very doctrines which now shine out as the brightest 
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stars in the firmament of revealed truth. Insisting strong- 
ly on the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and the right of 
private judgment, he brought to light those elements of 
power, which had their developments in the great refor- 
mation under Luther, and inculcating, as he did, the great 
article of justification by faith in Christ alone, the neces- 
sity of regeneration by the Spirit, the atonement of Christ 
offered on Calvary once for all, and the spirituality of the 
church, his preaching glowed with those truths which 
touch the deepest springs of feeling in the soul of man. 
It is pleasing to perceive what a strong illumination had 
fallen on his mind, while turning toward the Scriptures, 
as the source of instruction; what clear conceptions he 
obtained of their authority, their sufficiency, and the true 
spirit of an interpreter. ‘I am certain,’ says he, ‘ from 
the Scriptures, that neither Antichrist nor all his disciples, 
nay, nor all fiends, may really impugn any part of that 
volume as it regards the excellency of its doctrines. But 
in all these things, it appears to me, that the believing 
man should use this rule; if he soundly understands 
the sacred Scriptures, let him bless God; if he be de- 
ficient in such a perception, let him labor for soundness 
of mind. Let him, also, dwell as a grammarian upon the 
letter, but be fully aware of wnposing a sense upon Scrip- 
ture which he doubts the Holy Spirit does not demand ; 
for such a man, according to St. Jerome, is a heretic. And 
much more he who rashly blasphemes, by imposing a 
meaning upon the Scriptures which the Spirit himself 
declares to be impossible. If we had a hundred popes, 
and all the friars were cardinals, to the law of the gospel 
we should bow, more than to all this multitude.” 

Truly, it was the study of the Bible which, connected 
with other learning, made him the man that he was, 
which endowed him with power as a preacher, and 
enabled him so to address the human conscience, the 
imagination, and the heart, as to awake an echo in the 
bosom of the nation. For who can be so well prepared 
to address the conscience, as he who has felt that the 
gospel commends itself to his own conscience, and has 
habitually brought that faculty into contact with its truths 
in all their original grandeur and vividness? Who so fit 
to address the imagination, as he who has studied the 
glowing poetry of David and Isaiah, and drank at the 
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fountain of their inspiration? Who so well prepared to 
address the heart, as he who from the mirror of God’s 
word sees the very recesses of the human heart reflected ; 
has marked the image of his own, has mourned over its 
deformities, and felt within him the renovation of the 
Spirit? It is the study of the Bible which thus gives 
man power with man. It was this which quickened the 
energies of Wycliffe’s spirit, strengthened him for his 
great conflict with the principalities and powers of dark- 
ness, and spiritual wickedness in high places; enabled 
him, unawed by the man of sin, to raise his reproving 
voice in majestic tones which broke the sleep of Christen- 
dom, and roused a kindred spirit in many thousand 
bosoms. It was this which fitted him to break the fetters 
of tradition, to disenthral the church from its vassalage to 
the priesthood, to make the pillars of the papal throne to 
tremble, and to preside as the master-spirit of a storm 
which was the precursor of a new creation in the moral 
world. 

It only remains that we consider, for a moment, how 
the principles of Wycliffe have fared since his day. 
They were soon carried from England to the continent. 
They found a favorable reception with all who sympa- 
thized with the spirit of the Waldenses. When Wycliffe 
ceased to bear aloft the torch of truth, it was seized by 
such men as John Huss and Jerome of Prague. Colo- 
mesius has published a letter, which our Reformer wrote 
to Huss the last year of his life, and Jerome we know 
was a true-hearted disciple of Wycliffe. From these 
great lights many inferior ones were kindled, till by the 
time Luther appeared, faint gleams at least were seen both 
in the palace and the cottage. Under Luther, Protestant- 
ism triumphed, but unfortunately Luther never saw what 
the old Waldenses before him had seen so clearly, that 
the essential principles on which he insisted, the sufficiency 
of Scripture and right of private judgment, if followed out 
to their legitimate issue in the ecclesiastical economy, 
would break all formal connection between the church 
and the state, and forbid the existence of a religion estab- 
lished and enforced by law. Indeed, Luther did not 
apply these principles to the constitution of the church, 
but sought only by their aid to emancipate the essential 
docirines of Christianity from the bondage of church 
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authority. 'Therefore he says, in his work on Galatians, 
‘‘Wherefore if the pope will grant unto us, that God 
alone, by his mere grace through Christ doth justify sin- 
ners, we will not only carry him in our hands, but will 
also kiss his feet; but since we cannot obtain this, we 
again in God are proud against him above measure, and 
will give no place, no, not one hair’s-breadth, to all the 
angels in heaven; not to Peter, not to Paul, not to a hun- 
dred emperors, nor to a thousand popes, nor to the whole 
world.”” With these views, we need not wonder that 
when Protestantism conquered, it seated itself in a legal 
establishment, upholding an orthodox creed, and a state- 
paid priesthood. Notwithstanding all the boast of free- 
dom, if a Christian teacher had, in the exercise of the 
right of private judgment, denied any baptism to be valid, 
except that which was voluntary, and received as a pro- 
fession of personal faith, he would have been answered, 
‘hear the church,’—‘‘hear the church; and the Re- 
formers would have said, as Calvin did, “‘ the church hath 
taken unto herself the power to alter this.” In fact, even 
under the auspices of Protestantism, church authority was 
exalted over the Bible, as far as the ecclesiastical econ- 
omy was concerned, while the right of private judgment 
was set free only in the interpretation of Christian doc- 
trines. ‘T'wo results followed. On the one hand, there 
was a visible church, formal and cold, with a dead creed, 
a body of orthodoxy without a spirit. On the other, the 
individual reason, boasting of liberty, and not impressed 
with reverence for the authority of the Bible, inculcated a 
rationalistic infidelity under the name of Christianity. 
‘Thence, it has been remarked by Reinhard, ‘‘ Were Lu- 
ther to rise again from the grave, he could not possibly 
recognize as his own, or as members of the society which 
he founded, those teachers who in our church would fain 
now-a-days be considered as his successors. He found- 
ed his church in Saxony. We come together to thank 
God for its foundation, but alas! it is no more!’* In 
England, too, where Protestantism boasted of being more 
staid and sober than in Germany, there was less of reck- 
less speculation in the church, but still more of a disposi- 
tion, where the controversy with Rome was not involved, 





* Reinhard tiber die Kirchen-Verbesserung, 1800. 
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to give supremacy to church authority in matters of faith. 
The supreme authority of the Scriptures over the con- 
science of the individual, a great and distinguished 
doctrine of primitive Christianity, found its shrine and 
defenders amongst those who dissented from all legal 
establishments, and who maintained the spiritual and 
voluntary character of the church. ‘This principle gave 
to Dissent its moral power, and proved its diffusive 
energy, by modifying the opinions of multitudes within 
the pale of the Establishment. ‘Thence the devoted 
friends of church authority have become alarmed, and at 
Oxford, where Wycliffe lived, and learned, and taught, 
have raised anew their standard, and, in lifting up the 
cry of ‘primitive Christianity,’ hope that they have 
uttered what shall prove to be rallying words to a declin- 
ing church. But the august Christianity which they so 
revere as “ primitive,” is not that which Luke has pic- 
tured in his thirty years’ history of the early church, but 
that whose form is composed of the various elements 
which existed prior to the council of Trent. At Oxford, 
where the seeds of the Reformation were sown, men are 
decrying the Reformation itself! One of the most enthu- 
siastic and honored members of that school has said, 
“‘ As to the Reformers, I think worse and worse of them ; 
Jewell was what you would in these days call an irrev- 
erent Dissenter. Really, [hate the Reformation more and 
more, and have almost made up my mind that the ration- 
al spirit they set afloat is the wevdongopytns of the Revela- 
tions.” Again: ‘I shall never call the Holy Eucharist 
the Lord’s Supper; nor God’s priests ministers of the 
word; nor the altar the Lord’s table; nor shall I ever 
abuse the Roman Catholics as a church, for any thing 
except excommunicating us.” * 

In our own country, at its first settlement, Protestant- 
ism was for the most part established bylaw. Of course, 
it was not a Protestantism true to its own first princi- 
ples, the sufficiency of the Scriptures and the right of 
ptivate judgment, and it has engendered here the same 
fruits as in Europe; in one class of minds, a supreme rev- 
erence for tradition and the church, rather than the Bible, 
in another class, a disposition to exalt the authority of 
reason over that of the Bible. 





* Froude’s Remains, Vol. I, p. 379, &c. 
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With the one class, the Oxford doctrines are gaining 
ground, and preparing the way for another generation to 
look back to Rome as the true ‘mother of us all,’”’ with 
the other class, every fresh conceit of a foreign philosophy 
is hailed as a proof of the ‘‘ progress of humanity.” 'The 
one class, feeling like men without firm footing, without 
a light, without a guide, and tired of the dissensions of 
those around them, turn with longing eyes to the boasted 
unity and infallibility of the holy apostolic church; the 
other class are quite at.ease amid the elements of strife, 
call the discord harmony, and are saying, ‘‘ Let every 
man be his own church.” 

If we were called to select an emblem which should 
characterize and grace the publications of the one class, 
who prefer the light of church tradition to the light of the 
Bible, we should picture a mariner at sea taking an obser- 
vation to ascertain his course, holding up his glass toward 
a meteor, which he had mistaken for the polar star; for 
those of the other class, who look at every thing by the 
light of their own reason, rather than by that of revelation, 
we should select the emblem of a Dial, and a man with a 
sage philosophic air examining it in the night to ascertain 
the true time by the light of his own candle. 

While these two rival principles, the authority of church 
tradition and the authority of reason, are in process of 
development, happy will they be, who shall be found at 
last to have bowed only to the authority of God’s word,— 
that word which he hath magnified above all his name, 
of which it hath been said, though heaven and earth pass 
away, yet shall it not pass away; which is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes, sure, making wise the simple; which shall 
judge every man in the last day, and prove that the world 
by wisdom knew not God, and that the wisdom of the 
world is foolishness with Him. May we understand it, 
love it, obey it, preach it, exemplify it, and so link our 
destinies to its cause, that we shall share in all the honors 
of its triumph. 





Artietr VII. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


1. Gerardi Joannis Vossii Aristarchus sive de Arte Gram- 
matica Libri Septem. Edidit Carotus Forrtscn. Pars 
prima. Quarto. pp. 535. Halis Saxonum. 1833. Pars 
secunda, Liber Quartus et Quintus. Edidit F. A. 
Eckstein. pp. 536—912. 1834. [Pars tertia not yet 
published. ] : 


. Professor K. Reisig’s Vorlesungen iiber lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft. Herausgegeben mit Anmerkungen. 
von Dr. Frieprich Haase, Oberlehrer, or, Professor 
K. Reisig’s Lectures on Latin Philology, edited, with 
remarks, by Dr. F’Reperic Haass. 8vo. pp. 885. Leipsic. 
1839. 


. A Grammar of the Latin Language; for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By E. A. ANpREws and 8. Srop- 
DARD. Sixth edition. Boston. 1839. 


NotwitusTanpine the universality that characterizes 
the spirit of classical scholarship at the present age, par- 
ticularly in Germany,—a universality differing, indeed, 
very widely from the aggregating tendency of the earlier 
French and Dutch scholars,—every period of a few years 
brings forward a new subject of special interest that crowds 
others out of the first place, if it does not throw them en- 
tirely into the shade. At one time, the epic poets, under 
such men as Heyne and Wolf, absorb the attention of all 
the critics; then the English passion for the tragedians is 
rendered contagious through all Europe, by the school of 
Hermann; now mythology becomes a subject of heated 
controversy, and Voss, and Creuzer, and Hermann, and 
Lobeck, and Miller engross the public attention; next 
come up simultaneously the claims of Greek grammar 
and Platonic literature, and the names of Buttmann, 
Matthiae and Rost, or of Heindorf, Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Schneider and Stalbaum are perpetually rung in our ears. 
Last of all, to pass over topics of minor interest, Latin 
grammar, which had almost slumbered since the days of 
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Vossius and Ruddiman, has become the rage, and besides 
the numerous authors of school grammars, we see engaged 
in new and laborious investigations on this subject such 
men as Schneider, Struve, Bremi, Herzog, Kriger, Gern- 
hard, Beier, Lindemann, Forbiger, Lachmann, Hoffmann, 
Freund, Kritz, Bonnell, Hand, Klotz, Weissenborn, Ben- 
ary, and many others, who have exploded not a few of 
the hereditary notions which descended to us from the 
period of the revival of learning. ; 

The results of these investigations are given in the first 
two works named at the head of this article; a fact that 
will show better than any thing else the value of the 
service performed by the respective editors. Though both 
of these publications are designed for the learned rather 
than for students, they are very different in their charac- 
ter. Vossius, with prodigious learning and ability, presents 
not merely the conclusions to which his own mind has 
come, but the whole array of facts from which they were 
drawn, and the processes of criticism by which he arrived 
at them. His editors have added but few corrections of 
their own, and fewer discussions, fearing, no doubt, that 
the work, already large, would be swollen to unreasonable 
dimensions. But they have made the very best amends, 
by referring under every particular point, to the very page 
of all the numerous recent productions which have cast 
additional light upon the same subject. ‘To the scholar, 
therefore, who can command the principal works which 
have been written on the grammar of the Latin language, 
within the last generation in Germany, these notes will 
be an invaluable guide, presenting, in fact, the whole 
ground as surveyed by competent men at the present time. 

The work of Reisig, on the contrary, imports to bea 
course of lectures on the whole subject of Latin philology, 
of which, however, grammar is made the centre. It is 
rather a course of lectures on the higher principles of Latin 
grammar, following, in general, the common order of ar- 
rangement, but not limited to the topics of school manuals. 
This is a work of the highest interest to a teacher of the 
language, inasmuch as it furnishes an admirable illustra- 
tion of the manner in which an accomplished scholar in a 
German university discharges his duty to his students in 
this branch of instruction. It shows, in the happiest light, 
what use is to be made of the grammars in common use, 
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and what remains for the instructer to perform beyond 
what is found in his text-book. A lecturer, of course, 
could not present a great body of facts to his students as 
Vossius did to his readers. Quotations and references, in 
great number, must always be addressed to the eye, and 
not to the ear. Reisig, therefore, gave the results of his 
inquiries: he stated and discussed principles, corrected 
errors, both in commentaries and in works directly 
grammatical, and exhibited so many examples as were 
necessary to illustrate or prove his point. He was a man 
of great acuteness and research, but was occasionally 
led by his ingenuity into untenable hypotheses. But his 
editor, Haase, has always corrected these, and has, in 
general, performed his task with the greatest ability and 
skill. His notes constitute full one half the value of the 
volume. He had no such ground of fear as Frtsch and 
Kckstein had in editing Vossius, for the lectures of Reisig 
could be comprised in an octavo volume of moderate size; 
nor was he hindered by any such reason as Reisig was, 
from making numerous quotations and references. He 
has given, therefore, in a condensed but sufficiently ample 
form, the results of modern criticism and of his own very 
extensive researches, in a large body of notes in small type, 
so that without ordering a cargo of new German books, 
the reader can obtain the pith of their contents. And in 
addition to all this, his references are even more numerous 
than those of Fértsch and Eckstein. Still, neither of these 
works renders the other unnecessary ; they are so different 
in their design, general character, and style of execution, 
that either supplies, to a great extent, what is wanting in 
the other. * 

As these works are not in the hands of many of our 
readers, we forbear to go into a more particular examina- 
tion of their contents, and therefore pass to the last work 
which we proposed to notice, believing that its extensive 
adoption in our schools, and the familiar acquaintance 





* If to these be added Ramshorn’s large grammar, for its rich and 
well chosen collection of examples, Zumpt (eighth edition) as the safest 
guide for higher classes, and Blume’s school grammar, for its masterly 
arrangement and adaptation to the wants of the ordinary student, little 
more will be found necessary for teachers of Latin in our higher schools 
and colleges, except what will be contained in the best editions of the 
classics. 
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with it which both teachers and students possess, will 
render it a more interesting subject with which to connect 
our remarks. 

The preparation of a good Latin grammar is a most 
arduous undertaking; complete success in the execution 
is not to be expected. 'The subjects to be treated of are 
so numerous, and are so far from being settled by the 
learned in all their details, that neither one’s original in- 
vestigations, be they ever so extensive and well-directed, 
nor any digest of the labors of others, can place a gram- 
mar beyond the reach of criticism. As corrections and 
improvements never cease to be made, the grammarian’s 
work must be one of approximation towards a point never 
to be reached. But it is no trifling distinction to be able 
to present to the public a compend that is deemed wor- 
thy of universal adoption. Still the honor of reigning as 
chief grammarian in the schools, is modified by several 
considerations. Much depends on the state of classical 
learning among a people, and on the number and ability 
of competitors for the same distinction. Where the study 
of Roman literature is in a flourishing state, and the num- 
ber of critical scholars very considerable, high qualifi- 
cations will be demanded of him who shall undertake the 
preparation of a school grammar. He will be expected 
to be a man of research, of philosophical penetration, and 
of practical skill in the art of teaching. No man can be 
eminently a good grammarian, who does not unite in 
himself all these qualifications. By research, we mean a 
familiar acquaintance with the whole body of the Latin 
classics, with the leading learned commentators, and with 
the ancient Roman as well as modern grammarians. In 
those cases where one has not studied for himself the 
mass of Roman literature, and that too with the eye ofa 
grammarian, it is unavoidable that there should be numer- 
ous defects. One’s rules will be either very inadequate or 
contradictory from his not knowing to what extent the lan- 
guage varied in successive periods of its history. What 
is true of one age may not be true of another. Some of 
the constructions laid down in our common grammars are 
found only among the later writers, some only in the 
comic poets, some only in the earliest Roman authors, 
and some only in the imitators of the Greek. A gram- 
marian must be acquainted with all these facts, and must 
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so comprehend the genius of the language as to be able to 
detect errors arising from careless composition, as well as 
the grammatical peculiarities of single authors. Here the 
Germans stand algne at the present day. The reason for 
studying the commentators is obvious. The majority of 
the nicest critics of the language deposit their views in 
commentaries, but not in grammars. We need mention 
only Ruhnken and Drachenborch. The ancient gram- 
marians, too, deserve to be studied. Many of the state- 
ments made in our grammars, particularly in regard to 
gender, are incapable of being proved by a single decisive 
example in the whole body of the Latin classics, and rest 
merely on the authority of the Roman grammarians. 
And yet, if the word happens to occur but a few times, 
and then under such forms as to leave the gender dowbt- 
ful, there can be but little question that the living language 
furnished decisive proofs, and that the principles laid down 
by the old grammarians, on this as well as on other 
points, were supported by facts that are beyond the 
reach of our observation. It is not till one has made 
the examinations here suggested, that he is prepared to 
make a right and a safe use of his predecessors in the 
compilation ofa grammar. Such, in literary attainments, 
were Laurentius Valla, Manutius and Alvarus, as far as 
could be expected in their age. Such, ina still higher de- 
gree, were Perizonius, Vossius and Ruddiman. 'The 
Messrs. de Port Royal, Scheller, Broder and Adam were 
more dependent on the labors of others. In our own 
times, C. L. Schneider, the Grotofends, Ramshorn, Zumpt, 
Reisig, Krebs, Grysar, and Hand belong to this class, not 
to mention Hermann, Freund, Bonnell and others who 
have not published works on this particular subject. 

But it is no less necessary that a grammarian possess 
great acuteness and power of intellect. Otherwise, he will 
not be able to comprehend, analyze and master such a 
vast amount of materials. It is in vain to expect that a 
mere statement, however clear, of disconnected facts, 
without going into the nature of the subject, will give to 
a grammar the right kind of simplicity. What is needed 
is, the simplicity of a few, clear, general principles, with 
varied and easy applications. A subject so complex, and 
yet so philosophical, as language, cannot, especially if it 
be a dead language, be thoroughly taught in any other 
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way. ‘Thus the second and third qualifications, above 
mentioned, run into each other. Yet they are not always 
united. Men of less talent than Vossius or Perizonius, but - 
more habituated to condescend to the wants of beginners, 
may be able to compose a better elementary book for the 
latter. 

Without instituting any invidious comparisons, we 
would state it as our conviction, that the chief excellence 
of the grammar before us is of this last description. ‘The 
authors seem to have understood the wants of students, 
and have shown, in general, great skill in throwing their 
materials into a form that makes them easy of apprehen- 
sion. ‘The simplicity and definiteness of their language, 
and the clearness observable in their illustrations, are truly 
admirable. No one, who has had the least experience in 
teaching, can hesitate to pronounce these as among the 
chief excellences of a good school grammar. Wesay this 
in justice to the authors, because they wish to be judged 
from this point of view. ‘‘A prominent object,” say 
they, ‘‘in the composition of this grammar, and one 
which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules 
and definitions, than is usually to be found in works of 
this kind. ‘To this feature of our work we would especial- 
ly invite the reader’s attention.”’ We admit their claim, 
and, we believe, most of the public Latin schools and 
colleges in our country admit it too. They have made a 
very great advance, in this respect, upon that old offender, 
Adam. And were it necessary, did the authors need 
special encouragement, or did the public need to be in- 
formed of the merits of the work, we would cheerfully 
devote the remainder of this article to setting them forth. 
But neither the authors, nor the public, need any elaborate 
demonstration of this kind. 'The work has made itself 
known, and it will maintain its position, and ought to 
maintain it, so long as it is the best, and can sustain 
itself without being propped up, and no longer. Undue 
praise will not tend to perpetuate its popularity, so much 
as the removal of some of its defects would. The public, 
too, are not so much interested in having a good book 
pronounced immaculate, as in having it made better. We 
are ashamed to make such an apology for attempting to 
do the little we can in a good cause. But puffing and 
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flattering authors and booksellers have become so much 
the mode, that honesty is liable to be construed into ma- 
lignity, and a desire to contribute a modicum to the 
improvement of a useful book, to be regarded as a pitiable 
attempt to write it down. Still we cannot limit ourselves 
to suggestions which would be likely to be adopted by the 
authors of the grammar, partly, because the book is ster- 
eotyped, and can therefore undergo only slight changes, 
and partly, because we desire to touch upon several points 
where there may be a difference of opinion. We profess 
to limit ourselves to what we conceive to be faults in the 
work, and we do so because we believe it deserves this 
compliment, the same which has been paid to Zumpt in 
every successive edition of his grammar, and which has 
not been without its effect in making the later editions so 
different from the earlier.* 

We cannot approve of omitting altogether what is 
known of the true orthoepy of the Latin language. 
‘Though we may never be able to restore the pronuncia- 
tion entirely, and though an attempt to imitate it, as. far 
as possible, in our practice, might be pedantic, still it is, 
and must for ever be, a part of the language itself. In 
changes of orthography, in etymology, as well as in many 
allusions, a knowledge of the real sounds which the Ro- 
mans gave to letters is often very important. The fact 
that the Romans had no sound like the English long i, or 
the Greek «, will account for the double orthography 
Darius and Dareus, Alexandria and Alerandrea. 'The old 
Latin diphthong et was pronounced like i, or the English 
é, and therefore Quintilian could say it was useless, and 
Cicero could give the sound of Biver by bini. This will 
show in what light we are to view the pronunciation of 





* In the preface to the seventh edition he says, with a magnanimity, 
and a regard for the interests of learning, that are worthy of all imita- 
tion, ‘‘I have been aided, as few authors have, by thorough-going 
reviews and contributions from the hands of competent men;’’ and he 
then mentions Gahbler’s notice of his grammar in Jahn’s Jahrbuecher 
(thirty-five pages of corrections, in as condensed a form as possible!) 
Fickenscher’s in the Algemeine Schulzeitung, in two successive num- 
bers, and Poppo’s, in the same journal, in three successive numbers. 
** These articles contain,’’ he adds, ‘*so much new matter that is wor- 
thy of consideration, and is for the most part directly available, that I 
feel greatly indebted to these learned men for the care they have be- 
stowed upon the subject.’’ 
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such words as omneis for the later onnis. So, according 
to Reisig, the fact that originally there was no letter r in 
the language, and that a difference in the pronunciation of 
the letter s led to the introduction of the former to mark 
this difference in the written language, will account for 
the frequent interchange of these letters, as labos and 
labor, arbos and arbor, mus, mussis and muris. 'That the 
diphthong @ was sounded like the Greek v, or the French 
u, and of course not widely different from the Roman y, 
will account for the orthography of Moesia and Mysia 
for Mvoie. The fact that gu sounded like 4, explains the 
connection of cum and quum; and the orthography of 
cujus and cui for quojus and quoi; and also the pun of 
Cicero, when he said to a candidate for office, who hap- 
pened to be the son of a cook, ego coque [the same sound 
as quoque] tibi favebo. 

It is not to be expected of the author of a school gram- 
mar that he should go into the theory of the genders in 
Latin nouns, nor do we suppose it possible for us to enter 
in all respects into those views of the Romans which gave 
rise to their peculiar distinctions of gender. But the 
study of other languages confirms the impression which 
we derive from the study of the Latin, that those distinc- 
tions all had their reasons, psychologically at least, and 
that, according to the mental character and habits of a 
people, those resemblances will be conceived on which the 
system of gender in their languages is founded. If it is 
possible to ascertain the general analogies on which the 
system must have been founded, even in case we could 
not decide positively, in any given instance, what was 
precisely the conception of the Romans when they clothed 
an inanimate object with the honors of sex, still, as a general 
principle would be found, with which numerous cases 
might easily be associated, it would not only gratify the 
natural curiosity of the student and set his mind at work, 
but would greatly assist his memory. How much would 
it infringe on the character and limits of a school-book, to 
state merely the general principle of gender in reference 
to signification, in some such form as the following : 

1. Every thing which, in the imagination of the Ro- 
mans, resembled the energy, strength and firmness of man, 
was regarded as masculine, e. g., winds, mountains, and 
rivers, which accordingly are males in Roman mythology. 
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2. Every thing which was supposed to resemble the 
loveliness, delicacy, mildness, weakness, submissiveness, 
productiveness and nourishing character of woman, was 
considered as feminine, e. g., islands, countries, cities, 
trees and fountains, which, accordingly, are females in 
Roman mythology. 

Most school grammars, in treating of nouns of common 
gender, show but little philosophical discrimination. They 
throw together the most heterogeneous materials, without 
distinguishing them, and often make out a list of words, 
without any sure principle to guide them. In the first 
place, a noun that is ordinarily masculine, is not proved to 
be of common gender from the mere fact of its being 
sometimes employed as the predicate of a feminine noun, 
as fures estis ambae, because it would be just as correct 
to say animalia mortalia estis ambae. 'The word, ambae, 
would prove neither fures, nor animalia, to be feminine. 
Only those words should be considered as of common 
gender, which admit directly of adjectives of either gender. 
Nor is it enough, that one or two instances in poetry be 
found where the feminine or rarer form is used; for in 
many such instances there is only a bold poetic r<presen- 
tation, which belongs to the poet, not to the language. 

Another class consists of words, originally adjectives, as 
adolescens, princeps, &c., which, instead of being properly 
nouns of common gender, are, in cases where they are 
supposed to be so, only adjectives agreeing sometimes with 
a masculine and sometimes a feminine noun understood. 

A third class, comprising nouns in apposition, as sim- 
plicitas, continentie certissima index, are not in them- 
selves of common gender; it is a mere peculiarity of Latin 
syntax, that gives rise to such a construction. There is 
some confusion apparent in the thirtieth, thirty-first and 
thirty-third sections of this grammar, owing either to a 
want of accuracy in classification, or to carelessness in 
definition. Why, for example, is verna included in the list 
of nouns of common gender, and fur, index, incola (corrupta 
incola, sc. anima), martyr (puellae, martyris inclytae), 
obses (accepta obside) and opifer ( fraus, versuta opifer) 
excluded, and most of them declared to be ‘“‘ masculine 
only in grammatical construction?’ Epicenes, it is said, 
‘“‘admit of an adjective of one gender only.” ‘Thus, 
passer, a Sparrow, mus, a mouse, are masculine.” The 
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language is too unqualified; for we read in Pliny, ex una 
mure, and again, repertas, referring to the plural form of 
the same word. 

The account of epicenes is defective, not to say incorrect. 
Instead of saying that they are the “names of animals 
which include both sexes, but which admit of an adjective 
of one gender only,” it would be more correct to say, that 
‘“when they represent the kind, they more commonly 
have but one gender; sometimes, especially when the 
sex of the individuals needs to be pointed out, they may 
be used with adjectives of another gender.’ ‘Thus the 
epicenes, lepus, ( fecundae leporis) mus (as above), grus 
(generally feminine, not always), elephantus (elephantus 
gravida) and anser (anseres singulae), differ from bos 
and canis, which are placed among nouns of common 
gender, only by varying less frequently in gender. 

The chapter on the derivation of nouns, p. 100, is defect- 
ive in two respects; first, it is too meagre, and secondly, 
the import of the terminations is given in too vague and 
indefinite language. Verbal nouns in io, are said to be 
abstract nouns, as actio, cautio, lectio. Such a statement 
is nearly useless; the exact import of the form, namely, 
the act of doing what is expressed by the verb from which 
it is derived, should have been presented. Only a part 
of these has passed over to a secondary meaning, as legio, 
legion, instead of the act of levying troops. Lectio cannot 
signify reading, in the sense of that which is read, but is 
always the act of reading, and so of most of the class. 

The subject of diminutives, p. 50, is disposed of in a 
very unsatisfactory manner. No account is given of the 
declensions to which certain forms are more commonly 
attached, nor of any principles which regulate the choice 
of different terminations. 

The list of cardinal numbers, on p. 63, is partly made 
up of bad Latin. On what classical authority do octodecim 
and novendecim rest? When itis said, ‘Thirteen, six- 
teen, seventeen and eighteen are often expressed by two 
numbers united by ef,” the impression is left, that decem et 
septem is the rarer form for seventeen, and septendecim the 
more common, whereas just the contrary is true. 

On p. 81, (e.) guis and qui are spoken of as if they had 
the same siguification. ‘ ‘They are also occasionally used 
in the sense of gualis? what sort?’ Qui, as an interrog- 
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ative, is not only “occasionally,” but almost uniformly, 
used in this sense, guis rarely, to say the least. Hand * 
says correctly, ‘‘ Quis and quid, in a substantive form, 
express an inquiry after the mere person or thing, gui and 
quod, in an adjective form, after the quality and kind. 
Hence the difference between nescio quis sis and nescio qui 
sis.” So Grysar, + “the former is to be answered by the 
name of a person, or by any thing else that points him out; 
the latter by describing his character.” Reisig { makes the 
same distinction, and illustrates it by pertinent examples, 
as also Ramshorn and Weissenborn. Zumpt$ says, “Quis 
means, what man? who? and qui, what sort of a man? 
Still, these words, in dependent interrogatory clauses, are 
frequently interchanged.” But Kritz, in a note to Sal- 
lust’s Catilina, c. 44, has given a lucid exposition of the 
subject, supported by numerous examples, in which the 
mistake of Zumpt, in regard to the frequent interchange of 
these words, is corrected. Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to the interpretation of a few passages, 
the general distinction between the two words in regard 
to their import is now universally acknowledged. 

The use of the imperfect tense in Latin, is very inade- 
quately described. Indeed, most grammars give so meagre 
a view of its nature and various uses, that it is impossible 
rightly to interpret by their aid Cesar or Sallust. Hand, 
p. 210, gives the most complete view which we have seen. 
It is in substance the following. ‘The imperfect tense 
represents an action as having taken place at a definite 
time, then (in distinction from the aorist use of the perfect 
tense), and in connection with another action. From this 
general principle, are derived several particular uses of the 
tense. 1. It stands in intermediate clauses, which connect 
one event with another, or represent both as contemporary. 
2. It is used when an occurrence is referred to a particular 
time. 3. When the writer wishes to represent not so 
much the action itself, as how the time passed, or was 
occupied, he can use this tense only. ‘Therefore it is used 
of continued and repeated action, as the careful and oft- 
repeated efforts of an artist upon a single work, and of 
any thing that is long-continued or customary. 4. It is 





* Lehrbuch des Lateinischen Stils, Jena, 1839, p. 249. 
t Theorie des Lateinischen Stils, p.88. $ P. 194. § Chap. 35. 
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employed where one represents what he saw, or scenes 
of which he continued to be an eye-witness. 5. As the 
tense for describing continued action, it is used in highly- 
wrought description, where the mind is directed succes- 
sively at the different parts of the scene. 6. It is used 
frequently, but not necessarily, where a clause expresses 
a conclusion drawn from the preceding. 7. It is employed 
when the thoughts, designs and feelings of the actors are 
mentioned, as relating to the time referred to, and not as 
they may now be. 8. The rule laid down by some wri- 
ters, that this tense is used when the narrator has occasion 
to mention unimportant collateral circumstances, rests on 
this principle, that both the more important and the less 
important occurrence were to be referred to the same 
period of time. 9. There are certain cases, where their 
very nature requires or forbids the use of the imperfect. 
The reason why it follows a perfect, is that the latter 
action is then contemporary with the former, and this refer- 
ence of two events to the same time belongs to the nature 
of the tense. So when one imperfect follows another, the 
former relates to a definite time, then, which is one of the 
chief uses of the tense, and the latter connects another 
act with the same time.” 

We are not a little surprised to find the following relic 
of antiquated doctrines on page 164: ‘In cases of appo- 
sition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient parti- 
ciple ens, being, &c.”’ 

On the same page, Rem. 3, it is said: ‘‘ The annexed 
noun sometimes differs from the other in gender; some- 
times :n number; and sometimes in both.”” These facts, 
though unquestionable, are not skilfully exhibited. After 
it had been said in Rem. 2, ‘‘if the annexed noun has a 
form of the same gender [and number] as the other noun, 
it takes that form,” what else needed to be added, except, 
‘‘but in those cases where no such forms exist, the latter 
aries in gender, or number, or both?” 

We are not altogether pleased with the manner in 
which the rules for the agreement of adjectives with their 
nouns is expressed. ‘The facts are exhibited as though 
there were no law by which they were governed. There 
is great rhetorical power in the skilful use of the different 
genders of adjectives, and the cases are very rare in 
which they have even the appearance of being arbitrary. 
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It is said, page 168, No. 2, ‘‘ Neuter adjectives are very 
often used alone, referring not to nouns omitted, but to 
objects conceived or exhibited as indefinite.” This is the 
only remark that approaches to the true principle, and 
this does not explain it. ‘‘ Very often;” but when? and 
for what reason? When, in the predicate after a verb 
(expressed or understood), an opinion or judgment is ex- 
pressed respecting any thing. In the example, ¢riste 
lupus stabulis, the neuter adjective ¢riste is a predicate 
expressing the writer’s opinion or judgment. So still 
more obviously the ungallant words of Virgil, variwm et 
mutabile semper femina. For whose benefit is the note 
appended to the above remark ?—viz., ‘‘ In most instances 
of this kind, the word ¢hing, in English, may be supplied.” 
But we return to our main point. ‘The grammar presents 
the following rules: ‘‘When the nouns are of different 
genders. 1. If they denote living things, the adjective is 
masculine rather than feminine. 2. If they denote things 
without life, the adjective is generally neuter. 3. If one 
of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an inani- 
mate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life.” And 
in an exception to another rule, ‘‘the adjective often 
agrees with the nearest noun, and is understood with the 
rest.”” ‘“‘Sometimes,” ‘often;’”? but when? and why? 
we are not told. The preference of one gender over 
another, when either is allowable, depends on the relative 
importance of the objects, not in themselves considered, 
indeed, but in the author’s mind under present circum- 
stances. If he is treating of any one thing, and is chiefly 
interested in that, he may, even though it be coupled with 
persons, refer to it, together with the others, by a neuter 
adjective. In such a case, either the persons are of minor 
concern, or they are somewhat contemptuously represent- 
ed as things. In the phrase, parentes, liberos, fratres 
vilia habere, there is a special rhetorical force in the use 
of the neuter adjective. On the other hand, inanimate 
things may be personified by applying to them adjectives 
of the masculine or feminine gender, and thus the whole 
representation be rendered bolder and more poetical, as 
fama atque fortuna pares sunt. How different a shade of 
meaning would be conveyed by the word, paria! 

So, also, where there are several nouns, and the adjective 
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agrees with one of them, that one is thereby magnified in 
its importance. It may be the most remote from the 
adjective, if it be the most important, and still the adjec- 
tive agree with it, and not with the others. 

This characteristic of the Romans, in regarding things 
not less than grammatical forms, will sufficiently explain 
such expressions as, quid agis, dulcissime rerum? Dul- 
cissima, in conformity with the gender of rerum, would 
not so well express the idea of a person, and would lower 
the character of the representation much. 

We think we perceive a similar deficiency in the rules 
and remarks on page 180, respecting the agreement of 
verbs with their nominatives. 

‘lwo or more nominatives singular, not in apposition, 
generally have a plural verb.” 

‘‘ A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life.”’ 

‘‘When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is gen- 
erally so.” 

‘¢ A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the 
preposition cwm, sometimes has a plural verb.” 

All this appears to the student to be arbitrary; he sees 
no principle, no reason why it is so. ‘The reason, that a 
singular verb may be used after several nominatives sin- 
gular, is not that they denote things without life. We 
may say Faunius et Mucius veniunt, or Faunius et 
Mucius venit, but with a very different meaning. If 
they come together, the plural form is indispensable ; if at 
different times, the singular wouldtbe more the descriptive. 
If the same thing be designated by different names, as, 
societas hominum et communitas evertitur, the singular 
of the verb is to be used. ‘T'hus those “things without 
life” (!) are capable of a reasonable explanation. Allthe 
examples presented under this rule in the grammar could 
thus have an easy solution, without any air of mystery. 
In the sentence, Mens enim, et ratio et consilium in 
senibus est, the three nouns express substantially the 
same thing. So much may be safely said, that, when 
there is a variation in the number of the verb, there is 
always a difference in the conception of the writer. 

We are much better pleased with the statement of the 
general principle of agreement, as given by Jahn in his 
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Jahrbiicher.* “If several nominatives have a common 
verb, the verb can refer to them all, or to the nearest one 
only. If they are all conceived of as jointly producing 
the action of the verb, the verb agrees with them collec- 
tively ; but if the action is viewed as proceeding from the 
nearest subject independently of the rest, the verb agrees 
with this alone.” ‘This rule, explained as in the fore- 
going remarks, will at least put one in the way of coming 
at the truth. The fact, that the Latin writers were influ- 
enced by the unity or plurality of things in themselves 
considered, or in 7deas as conceived of by the mind, and 
not inerely by the unity or plurality of their names, or 
nominative forms, accounts for the use of a plural verb 
with a singular noun, connected by the proposition cwm 
with another noun in the ablative; the very same princi- 
ple which leads to the use of a verb in the singular when 
several nominatives express but one idea, or when they 
are viewed as acting separately and at different times. 

Another instance of indefiniteness occurs on page 168, 
Rem. 13, and note, in the use of that convenient but almost 
‘unmeaning word, ‘“‘sometimes.” ‘When a possessive 
pronoun is used instead of the genitive of its primitive, an 
adjective agreeing with that genitive is sometimes joined 
with such possessive,’’ as, mea scripta timentis. ‘ Some- 
times a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition 
with the substantive pronoun for which the possessive 
stands; as pectus tuum, hominis simplicis.”” How is the 
student to ascertain that examples of the former construc- 
tion are very common, and that those of the latter are 
exceedingly rare, so that Laurentius Valla could deny 
their existence altogether ? 

P. 173, Rem. 8, the account that is given of the uses of 
the pronoun ipse is neither philosophical nor correct. 
‘¢ Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, some- 
times agrees with them; but when they are reflexive, and 
in an oblique case, it commonly agrees with the subject 
of the proposition; as, agam per me mse [not ipsum]; 
Medici ipsi [not ipsos|] se curare non possunt; Se ipsos 
[not épsi] omnes natura diligunt.”’ Ernesti, in his Clavis 
Ciceroneana, under the word, Zumpt, in his grammar, 
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Bremi,* Herzog,t Hoffmann, in Jahn’s Jahrbicher, and 
Kritz,t have unfolded the true principle in regard to these 
two forms of construction so fully, that it is no longer 
necessary to make such loose and nearly useless state- 
ments as the above. 

Again: ‘‘ Ipse is sometimes [never] used as a reflexive 
without sui.’ Nearly all modern grammarians are 
agreed on this point, that ipse is never used for the reflex- 
ive sui. Ipse is merely emphatic ; a reflexive act is in no 
way involved in mere emphasis. JIpse (is pse), by its 
emphatic force, distinguishes one person or thing from 
another. Hence, one of the ancient grammarians said, 
ego ipse means ego solus et non alter. Hence its various 
uses, as designating persons, in opposition to or to the exclu- 
sion of things ; as distinguishing riders from their horses ; 
the inhabitants from their city or country ; masters from 
their slaves ; and when applied to numbers, indicating this 
number and no other, or this number exactly, neither 
more nor less. ‘This emphatic character which belongs to it 
making it the chief word, the pronoun to which it is added 
may often be omitted without ambiguity, and ipse may 
stand instead of ego ipse, and ipsum instead of eum ipsum, 
and also ipsos instead of se ipsos. But in all these cases 
the first pronoun is understood, and ipse is merely emphat- 
ic, and is never, in itself considered, used as a personal 
pronoun,for ego or ¢u ; nor as a demonstrative pronoun, for 
eum, nor “‘as a reflexive without sui.” Grysar well ob- 
serves, ‘the circumstance that the pronouns ego, tu, is, 
&c., to which ipse is joined are sometimes omitted, does 
not change the import of this last.’ 

The explanation of the use of the reflexive pronouns, 
sui and suus, is a work of the greatest difficulty, and of 
the many theories which grammarians have proposed to 
direct one in their use, but few adequately explain all 
the cases in which they occur in the classics. Still, their 
nature is now so far understood, that only a few peculiar- 
ities, either of a particular age or of a particular writer 





* «‘ There is always a contrast expressed in the phrase se ipse. If it 
is the acting person (the subject) that makes the contrast, ipse is put 
in the nominative; if it is the passive person (the object), the accusa- 
tive ipsum is used. 9 Nepos, Pausan., IV. 

+ Cesar’s Com., V, 37. 
t Sallust’s Catilina, p. 99. 
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occasion any special difficulty. 'The grammar before us, 
while it states, in one form or other, the leading doctrines 
relating to their use, fails to give a clear and complete 
view, and frequently errs in respect to particulars. 'The 
general principle may be stated in some such way as the 
following. Iftwo persons are conversing together respect- 
ing a third, and this third be the object as well as subject 
of his own action, he is referred to as the object, by the 
word se, and any thing belonging to him is then desig- 
nated by suws. In a passive construction, @ se is used to 
show that the action proceeded from him; and a suo that 
it proceeded from some being belonging to him. In com- 
plex sentences, where there are more agents than one, the 
principle may be given thus. If a person or thing, 
whether it be grammatically the subject of a verb or its 
object, is represented as acting upon itself, or as sustain- 
ing a relation to itself, and a second person or thing is 
introduced acting from the same point of view, the reflex- 
ive pronouns are applied to both of them. But if the 
second agent act not from the same point of view, but 
from another that is foreign to it, whether that agent 
stand in a subordinate clause, or in a coérdinate yet con- 
nected member of the sentence, an adjective pronoun, 
or demonstrative, is, &c., is used. It often depends upon 
the will of the writer whether to represent the second as 
issuing from the first or not, and while the act itself will 
be the same in both cases, the origin of the act and its 
motive, or the point of view from which it is to be con- 
templated, is referred to different persons or agents.* 

The rule laid down in the grammar, page 175, viz., 
‘¢ Sui and suus properly refer to the [logical] subject of 
the proposition in which they stand,” would be unexcep- 
tionable if it did not mean the grammatical subject. 
This want of caution has introduced confusion, and made 
it necessary to add several qualifying remarks which 
would otherwise be superfluous. It is quite indifferent 
whether these pronouns refer to the subject of the verb or 
to its object grammatically; whether the logical subject 
be directly named in the sentence, or only implied by some 
other word. 





* See Schmalfeld’s Lateinische Synonymik, on the word, and Hand 
p- 186, as quoted above. 
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Here, again (4), it is said incorrectly that ipse is used 
for sui. Inall such cases, sz is evidently understood, the 
construction making that point clear, and the emphasis 
requiring ipse. Ramshorn justly observes, in Jahn’s 
Jahrbiicher, “‘It is not true that apse is ever substituted 
for sui, to prevent ambiguity. ‘This word has an en- 
tirely different signification from sui.” Grysar, also, p. 
38, says: ‘The old rule that has become trite since the 
days of Laurentius Valla, viz., that is or ipse must be 
used for swi, where there might otherwise be ambiguity, 
cannot at any rate be admitted to be correct.” 

‘There is another sense in which the word swus is used, 
of which the grammar gives us no account, and the dis- 
regard of which is the occasion of some unsatisfactory 
remarks, particularly under the numbers (7) and (8), page 
176. One of its unquestionable meanings, probably its 
original one, is, his own, which cannot be expressed by the 
word ejus, hujus, or any other pronoun. In the phrase, 
suum cuigue, the word, swum, is not reflexive, but posses- 
sive, ‘to each his own.’ So in the example given under 
number (7), Hunce cives sui ex urbe ejecerunt, does not 
mean as translated there, ‘‘Him his citizens banished 
from the city,” but his own citizens. This point is ren- 
dered still clearer by such passages as the following: 
Ariovistus respondit neminem secum (Ariovisto) sine sua 
pernicie (his own destruction) contendisse. If in this 
sentence, swa be regarded as a reflexive, it would puzzle an 
Aristarchus to reduce it to rule. This, too, is the reason 
why “ suus and not hujus, &c., is used when a noun is 
omitted; as, Octavium, quem sui (sc. amici) Cesarem 
salutabant ; Octavius, whom his [own] followers saluted 
as Cesar.”’ Hence, also, the word comes to signify ‘‘ fit, 
favorable ;” its own, 7. e., that which agrees with its na- 
ture or condition, and is therefore appropriate or fit. We 
do not maintain that none of these passages can be ex- 
plained on the contrary supposition, but that the possessive 
signification of swus affords by far the easier and more 
natural solution. Certainly the declaration, “‘ Suus, like 
its primitive sui, has always a reflexive signification,” 
made on page 83, is incorrect.* 

We come now to the syntax of the oblique cases of 





* See Grysar, p. 39. Hand,p. 191. Reisig, p. 381. Heusinger and 
Beier on Cic. De Offic. I, 7, § 21. 
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nouns, a subject which the authors do not seem to have 
treated with their accustomed skill. It is a nice under- 
taking, to unravel the meaning of all the more important 
expressions made up of prepositions and their cases of 
nouns, in such a way as to keep the learner’s mind con- 
stantly directed to both the import of the cases and the 
nature and power of the prepositions, while all the intri- 
eacies of modification by usage are brought before him. 
The foundations for all this must be deeply laid in the 
grammar. ‘Though the dividing line between grammar 
and lexicography ought never to be passed, grammatical 
analysis requires that one of its elements, so variously 
combined as the prepositions, be not overlooked. ‘This 
Zum pt well understood, and has given to the prepositions, 
in the appropriate place, a grammatical treatment (not 
made unnecessary by any lexicon, nor infringing upon 
the department of lexicography), which is worthy of being 
an example to others. Our authors have fallen into sev- 
eral mistakes, in consequence of overlooking the influence 
of prepositions. Indeed, their nature appears to be more 
than once misapprehended on page 214. We read under 
Rem. 1, ‘When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is 
put in the accusative with the preposition 0b, propter, or 
per. ‘These prepositions, and a or ab, de, e or ex, and prae, 
are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary 
agent.”” Ob and propter sometimes used when the cause 
is not a voluntary agent! ‘These prepositions being ex- 
pressive of the external or occasional cause, what have 
they to do with voluntary or involuntary agents? Both 
the one and the other are contemplated under the same 
aspect, and the distinction here made appears to us wholly 
arbitrary. In regard to propéer, at least, we believe it is 
more frequently used when the cause is an involuntary 
agent. Nor is there any more foundation for such a dis- 
tinction in regard to e or ex. There is nothing in its 
nature that makes it more appropriate to a voluntary than 
to an involuntary cause. It expresses the source oud of 
which any thing proceeds; and we doubt whether any 
thing in usage can be found in support of the distinction. 
Even a or ab expresses a voluntary cause more for acci- 
dental reasons than from its own nature. It designates 
origin,—the original cause, which is more frequently a 
voluntary cause,—but may just as appropriately be applied 
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to an involuntary one when this happens to be the original 
cause. Again, under Rem. 3, we find the statement, 
“The manner is often expressed with cum, especially 
when an adjective is joined with it.’ We believe this 
construction is limited to adverbial phrases, and that then 
cum is used ‘especially when no adjective is joined with 
it.’ See Zumpt, 74, 11. 

It is added in the same Remark, ‘‘ Sometimes also with 
e or ex; as, ex industria, on purpose.” Is this an expla- 
nation of the Latin or of the English? Any Latin scholar 
can answer the question. 

But the signification of the oblique cases must also, and 
still more particularly, be attended to. If the relations 
expressed by the forms of the noun in the genitive, dative 
and ablative cases be once thoroughly explained, so that 
a student shall be made to feel what one of them must from 
its own nature mean, and what construction it demands, 
then many explanations which would be otherwise need- 
ed, would fall away of themselves, and his efforts, in- 
stead of being to load the memory with disconnected 
facts, the rationale of which he does not understand, 
would be of a more disciplinary character, and would 
consist in seeking out why a certain case is used where 
another might have been, and what modification the idea 
necessarily undergoes on this account, 

In the work before us, page 182, Rem. 1, something 
of this kind is done in respect to the genitive, but the 
arrangement of its several uses does not appear to have 
been a subject of much reflection, and no attempt is made 
to seek out a principle of unity. On the nature of the 
dative, we find but little beyond the narrow limits of to 
and for. ‘The various uses of the ablative are no where 
clearly and fully exhibited and classified on any principle 
to aid the memory. In this respect our authors have 
followed in the steps of most of their predecessors, and 
may perhaps be shielded by their anthority. 

But the chief objection, in our minds, is, that so many 
single words and phrases are explained without any refer- 
ence to principles. We will refer to a few more examples. 
On page 184, Rem. 6, we read, ‘‘ When the limiting noun 
denotes a property, character, or quality, it has an adjec- 
tive agreeing with it, and is put either in the genitive or 
ablative;’’ and in a note, ‘‘ Whether the genitive or ablative 
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is preferable in particular cases, can only be determined 
by reference to classical authority.”” The distinction of 
case, then, as such, is here completely obliterated. On 
the contrary, we believe that there was, in the view of the 
Romans themselves, a great difference, arising from the 
different offices of these two cases, though from a mere 
coincidence of circumstances, the two forms of expression 
might sometimes approximate each other in their general 
import. Nor do we credit the intimation that the fate of 
the scholar of the present age is so hard that he cannot get 
even a glimpse of the principle which constitutes the differ- 
ence in the two cases. ‘The genitive makes affirmation of 
what a man possesses,—of real qualities, and thus its use, 
in such expressions as we are here considering, is to char- 
acterize. 'The ablative designates manner or appearances, 
and thus represents a man as he appears to be at any given 
time, or under any given circumstances. So far as these 
accidental appearances give a true representation of the 
character of the man, so far, and no farther, does the ab- 
lative coincide in its general meaning with the genitive. 
Cornelius Nepos says of an individual, that he was homi- 
nem maximi corporis terribilique facie, quod et niger et 
capillo longo barbaque erat promissa. His large body 
was an essential characteristic, a permanent quality, and 
is, therefore, in the genitive; but his long hair and dangling 
beard belonged only to his present appearance, and might 
both disappear at another time, and are, therefore, accord- 
ing to general usage, put in the ablative. It cannot, surely, 
be supposed, that in the multitude of such distinctions 
which occur in the classic writers, there was no general 
principle; and as usage generally corresponds with what 
might be expected from the nature of the genitive and 
ablative cases, there is no reasonable ground of doubt left. 
Accordingly, the great body of the most accomplished 
Latin scholars of the age are agreed in the distinction 
here made. Who does not perceive the difference between 
vir magni ingenii and vir magno ingenio? The former 
indicates a man who is in actual possession of real talent ; 
the latter, one who has the outward signs or appearance 
of being a man of talent. The Romans said vir animi 
fervidi, because an ardent temperament was a real, per- 
manent quality, but vir bono animo, because this is a 
variable feeling. There is a similar difference between belli 
cupiens, one of a warlike disposition, and cupiens bellum, 
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one who at a particular time and under particular cireum- 
stances, desires war; and also between similis with the 
genitive, expressing an essential likeness, and the same 
with the dative, where the idea of essential likeness is not 
necessarily involved. No doubt usage is to be especially 
regarded in ascertaining such distinctions; but when they 
are clearly ascertained, and are found to grow out of the 
grammatical form of the noun, the young scholar ought 
to be constantly reminded of the original import of such 
forms, and taught to connect them with the meaning of 
the phrases in which they occur. 

The circuitous way of explaining such phrases as 
prudentia est senectutis, which has become hereditary 
among the common class of grammarians, appears to us 
unphilosophical. A noun is said to be understood, or 
‘‘wanting.” But all such explanations relate only to the 
translation, ‘‘ Prudence is [the characteristic] of age,” the 
original not even admitting of a word corresponding to 
‘“‘characteristic.”” Grammarians have always been puz- 
zled in deciding how these ellipses are to be supplied. 
The relation of the words, prudentia senectutis, standing 
alone, is perfectly obvious, the prudence of age; prudence 
is the possession of age. Now the verb est merely affirms 
this relation, ‘ prudence is of age,—its possession or char- 
acteristic,’—where the idea of possession or characteristic 
is not taken from any word understood, biit from the 
genitive form of the word, senectutis. 'There is no more 
mystery in this change of a noun with its genitive into an 
affirmation, making the one the subject and the other the 
predicate, in Latin than in English. We may say “his 
book,” or “‘the book is his.” ‘The genitive is in its very 
nature a predicate, and a slight change of form by the 
insertion of a copula makes it obvious. Est sui juris is 
as simple a construction as the English expression, ‘ he 
is of age.” Hence verbs of valuing are said to govern | 
the genitive. It is merely substituting an opinion for an 
assertion. Res magni is a simple possessive, ‘a thing 
of great worth;” it has great worth. Res magni est, 
merely makes the affirmation of the very same possession; 
‘it ds a thing of great worth,” or ‘‘the thing is of great 
worth.”” ‘The verbs facio and aestimo, when substituted 
for sum, do not alter the construction ; their signification 
modifies its meaning only; “I regard or estimate it of 
great worth.” If any objections should be made, either to 
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the adjective form or peculiar signification of the genitive 
magni, it is easy to substitute other expressions, as puer 
decem annorum est, which can be varied in a similar way. 
The whole chapter on the government of nouns in the 
genitive case would be greatly improved, if the subject 
were so presented that the learner could see the fitness of 
that case to express these various relations. As it is, he 
would hardly be startled, if by mistake any other case 
should happen to be substituted, so arbitrary do they 
appear, and so disconnected with any general principle. 
he chapter on the dative case, too, is little more than 
a dry catalogue made out for the exercise, not of the 
judgment, but merely of the memory. Let any one com- 
pare it with that of Zumpt on the same subject, and he 
will be surprised to see how little is taught by the one and 
how much by the other. We have not room for farther 
vemark upon the ablative. * 
- We should have been pleased to see a little fuller account 
of the use of the indicative mood by the Latin writers where 
we employ the subjunctive, together with the different 
mode of conception which led to the choice of that mood. 
Under the head of the subjunctive mood, there are a few 
doubtful statements on which we had intended to remark, 
but the length to which this article has already extended 
forbids it. Perhaps, too, the great service which is ren- 
dered by the copiousness with which this most important, 
but often neglected subject is treated, should deter us from 
uttering a syllable of complaint. Furthermore, we think 
it a defect, that no distinction is made between the present 
or milder form of the imperative, and the future or more 
authoritative form. The distinction undoubtedly exists, 
whether it be that the first form, as the older grammarians 
and Zumpt suppose, expresses a command to be executed 
immediately, and the second form, a command to be exe- 
cuted in its proper (future) time, as in the case of wills 
and of laws and regulations; and that the latter is the 
more authoritative form, because ordinarily such laws and 
regulations come from a higher source, and not because 





* Perhaps some teacher of boys, who is in the habit of using versus 
memoriales will thank us for the following, on the prepositions which 
govern the ablative. We copy it from a European journal. 

| Absque, a, ab, abs and de,, 
Coram, clam, cum, ex and e, 
Tenus, sine, pro and prae. 
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the command itself is more peremptory; or whether this 
distinction of signification is original, and is contained in 
the very form of the verb, as the majority of grammarians 
now suppose. 

In the next chapter, on the infinitive mood, we expected 
to meet with a fuller account of the historical infinitive. 
In fact, we find nothing but a scanty note with three lines 
of explanation or rather of non-committal, and that in a 
former chapter on the subject-nominative. The authors 
appear to have felt that the old-fashioned ellipsis of coepit 
or coeperunt was of doubtful application, and yet to have 
been unable to get the idea entirely out of the mind. 
Sometimes this infinitive is used where the connection 
indicates the beginning of an action, and this was enough 
to put the old grammarians on the scent after the particular 
word to supply the supposed ellipsis. But it is a hopeless 
undertaking to reconcile the use of either of those words 
with a tolerable interpretation of all the passages where 
this infinitive is used ; and the supposition, that there was 
a standing ellipsis to be supplied by different words, is too 
absurd to need refutation. It is doing as great a violence 
to force a specific interpretation upon an expression de- 
signed to be general, as to put a broad sense upon what 
was intended to be particular. ‘The historical infinitive 
is designed to express an action under a general view; 
action, not its modifications; action, in its full extent, is 
represented by this form of the verb. Hence its use in 
animated descriptions, where the imagination is left to fill 
out the picture. It is invariably connected with other 
verbs in the imperfect tense, which come in to introduce 
or sustain the narrative character of the representation. 

In conclusion, we take occasion to express our high 
regard for the literary gentlemen whose labors we have 
examined with so much freedom,—with so much well- 
meant and friendly fault-finding. Nothing but the in- 
trinsic value of the book would have induced us to adopt 
this course; and should all our objections be admitted as 
valid, which we are not so presumptuous as to expect, 
still the great body of the work will remain, with enough 
of substantial excellence to maintain its ground, and to 
induce the belief that, with such improvements as it 
would be practicable to introduce, it would long be secure 
against the encroachment of rival productions. Error. 
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Articte VIII. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. The Principle of Christian Union. By Wiuu1am HaGue. Bos- 
ton. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1841. pp. 61. 32mo. 


We have read ‘this little book ’’ with much satisfaction, and 
heartily commend it to all who love the peace of Zion. It isa sermon, 
having for its text, Philippians 3: 16. ‘* Nevertheless, whereto we 
have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
same thing.’? The author shows ‘‘ the import of the apostle’s rule, its 
general excellence, and some of its applications.’’ 

Among the early Christians, there were points of difference, which 
disturbed their harmony. Instead of directly settling these points, or 
of encouraging disunion on account of them, the apostle enjoined that 
Christians should stand together on their common ground and codpe- 
rate; and in regard to their points of difference, that all should respect 
each other’s conscience; no one contemning another for his scruples, 
or his apparent laxness, nor demanding of the other an abandonment 
of any conscientious convictions. Conceding to each his Christian lib- 
erty, all should cherish the spirit of union so far as they were agreed. 
‘* Instead of magnifying their differences, they should strengthen their 
points of agreement, codperate, on ground that is common, for the 
good of the world, and respecting cordially the liberty of each other’s 
conscience, should, as far as possible, be helpers of each other’s joy. 
Whereunto they have attained, they should walk by the same rule and 
mind the same thing; that is, should bring their common principles in- 
to active exercise and seek together the glory of Christ as a common 
object.’’—pp. 14, 15. 

‘* What a pure, enlarged, heavenly charity is this! How compre- 
hensive, how practical, how salutary! How magnanimous is the spirit 
of Christianity! It rejoices more in the sight of love and codperation 
abounding among Christians differing in opinion, than it does in the 
termination of those very differences. It declares that true religion 
does not consist in uniformity of opinion or observance, but in an in- 
ward spirit, in faith, love and long-suflering,—in righteousness, peace, 
joy, and true holiness. These conform the soul to Christ. These are 
the springs of outward virtue. These enlarge the heart, bind together 
men of every variety of temperament and every grade of life, and lead- 
ing each to overlook every thing that is not vital, cause him to hail 
joyfully the image of Christ wherever it appears, and to say to all the 
members of a common spiritual brotherhood, ‘whereto we have al- 
ready attained, let us walk by the same rule, let ys mind the same 
thing.’ ’’—pp. 21-23. 

The excellence of the apostle’s rule appears from its tendency ‘‘ to 
increase the mutual love of Christians,’’ and ‘‘ their power of doing 
good;”? ‘*to induce among them a general unity of opinion and prac- 
tice,’’ and ‘‘ to obviate, in a great degree, the evils which result from 
difference of opinion.” From the happy illustrations of such tendency, 
we transfer to our pages a few thoughts on the power of this rule to 
produce unity of opinion and practice. ‘* This event [an intimate and 
visible union among Christians at large] is not to be brought about 
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merely by cogent reasonings, by well-set arguments, by earnest dis- 
cussion, though in love, nor merely by prayer itself. All these must be 
connected with an active and hearty codperation of Christians, on 
ground that is common for the general good. The principles which 
are admitted must have wider scope, a freer operation in a clear field, 
before there can be a much greater approachto Christianunion. Each 
must respect the other’s independence of mind. Each must really be 
jealous for his brother’s freedom of conscience, and then study how 
both can do the most for Christ’s glory, on the ground of common 
principles, before the mists of prejudice can be dispelled, and the 
causes of separation dissolved, and heart be bound to heart in the ties 
of a real and enduring union. Let this but be done, let the maxim of 
the text thus be practised, and candor will take the place of prejudice, 
and confidence will take the place of suspicion, and charity will rule 
in the room of jealousy, truth will be investigated by new lights, with 
hearts more simple and eyes more single, till, ere-long, one mind will 
be seen approximating to another, seeking the same thing, using the 
same means, and reaching the same end, and so, at last, the full glory 
of the Lord will appear in Zion, her watchmen shall all see eye to 
eye, and lift up their voice in perfect harmony.’’—pp. 35-37. If the 
Bible be really a sufficient guide, and give definite instruction on mat- 
ters of duty, we see not why these anticipated results may not be real- 
ized, provided each Christian, in an honest inquiry after duty, exercise, 
in respect to himself, as well as concede to every other person, real 
Christian liberty, and be actuated by a paramount sense of responsi- 
bility to the Saviour. Why may we not say, in reference to Christians 
now and in coming ages, as Paul said to the Philippians in the imme- 
diate connection of Mr. Hague’s text, ‘‘If in any thing ye be other- 
wise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.’’ 

The rule given by the apostle ‘‘ applies to the spiritual fellowship of 
Christians.’’ ‘‘ Christians, wherever they may be, whatever name they 
may bear, should love each other with pure hearts fervently. No 
Christian should fail to cherish and acknowledge a cordial fellowship 
towards any member of Christ’s family, on account of the ignorance, 
or prejudice, or pride, or any infirmity which may mar or deform the 
image of the Saviour, in one whom he must still regard as a brother. 
He should love him in spite of these. These will all pass away, if the 
elements of Christian character are there, and that soul will shine in 
celestial] purity on high. Each, therefore, should seek to make the most 
of the other here, to increase his purity and his usefulness, and to cause 
all that he has to redound to the glory of God.’’—pp. 43, 44. 

It ‘‘applies to the ecclesiastical fellowship of Christians.’’ It de- 
mands that for differences in ecclesiastical order, no Christian ‘‘ should 
exile his brother from his spiritual communion, but that he respect his 
liberty, and love him for his conscientious regard to what he deems the 
will of his Lord.’’—p. 52. 

** Each should ask, ‘ what is truth?’ should study Christ’s will him- 
self, and do it from the heart; and urging the same duty on his Chris- 
tian brother, leave him to follow out the convictions of his own mind, 
resolving still, that so far as we have attained, we will walk by the 
same rule, and mind the same thing.’’—p. 54. 

‘* This rule applies also to the efforts of Christians, in the field of 
benevolent enterprise.’’ It will unavoidably happen that in regard to 
the means to be used for accomplishing the legitimate objects of Chris- 
tian enterprise, ‘‘in regard to the right and expediency of some meas- 
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ures, there will be a difference of opinion. Each takes strong views 
of the case, in its various aspects. But then each is too prone to feel 
that he sees the whole, that he knows what is best, that wisdom is 
with him, that he lives exactly under the meridian blaze of truth, and 
to denounce those, who do not see the path to be pursued in just the 
same line of light, as pitiably or criminally blind. Thence each in his 
narrowness is too prone to link himself to some favorite object and fa- 
vorite means of attaining it, to cast out all others from the sphere of 
his sympathy, and to dissociate himself from those who cannot work 
for his one object, in his one way. But this is not the manner of God; 
this is not according to the mind of Christ. This contravenes the maxim 
of the text. That would lead us, if we cannot codperate with a Christian 
brother in all things, to unite with him in doing some; if not in many, 
in a few, if not in two, we should do it in one.’’—pp. 56—58. 

‘* He may cherish some errors of judgment, and thence of practice, 
which you deeply deplore ;—yet, unless the circumstances of his case 
are such as to constrain you to say in the spirit of charity, ‘ this man 
knoweth not Christ, and the love of the Father is not in him,’ far, far 
be it from you to deny the sacred relation which you hold to him, to 

: *€ Snatch from God’s hand the balance and the rod,” 
and doom him to a place without the pale of Christian fellowship,’’— 
pp- 59, 60. 

We have made a very free use of the language of this discourse; per- 
haps sufficiently so to require an apology. Those of our readers who 
may not have an opportunity of reading the whole discourse, will, how- 
ever, we think, be glad to have so much of it as we have given; while 
to those who may have the opportunity, we say, that, copiously as we 
have extracted, we have left untouched a great deal which would min- 
ister to their instruction and delight. We were strongly tempted to 
copy the touching description of the author’s interview with the vener- 
able Swiss pastor, ‘‘ preparing a sermon for the Sabbath, in a summer- 
house, surrounded with trees and flowers and singing-birds,’’ and whose 
**benignant features, and white locks hanging around his shoulders, 
and gentle expressions awakened ’’ such ‘‘ reverence and esteem.”’ 
But our limits forbid. R. 







CORRECTIONS. 


In the September number, 1838, article, ‘‘ Wiggers’s Pelagian Con- 
troversy,’’ p. 418, 1. 26, a sentiment was (by an oversight in glancing 
over the paragraph to be abridged), attributed to Augustine, directly 
contrary to the meaning of the original text. 

In the March number, 1839, article on ‘* China,’’ p. 134, 1. 4, the 
word, ‘* mathematical,’’ should be stricken out. Ritter’s words are 
‘* accurate reckoning,’’ for which we incautiously used ‘* mathematical 
reckoning. 

In the June number, 1840, in the notice of Prof. Emerson’s Transla- 
tion of Wiggers’s Historical Presentation of Augustinism and Pelagian- 
ism, p. 310, bottom, the passage which was represented by us as 
mistranslated, was translated not from Wiggers, a3 we supposed, but 
from Augustine, of which an explanation was given in a note over- 
looked by us. The translator will please to accept this apology for 
the injustice done to him. 

In the December number, 1840, article, ‘‘ Menzel’s German Litera- 
ture,’’ by Prof. Felton, p. 551, in two corrections which we made, the 
second and third on the page, the translator was right and we were 
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wrong. 
hended his meaning.—On 


Quarterly List. 


[March, 1841. 


In one or two others, we have reason to believe we misappre- 
p- 635, Miscellaneous Intelligence, 1]. 18 


from the bottom, instead of ‘* the death of Frederic the Great,’’ we 
should have said, the accession of Frederic the Great.—Eb. * 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

Esenezer L. Boyp, South Berwick, Me., 
Jan. 25, aged 73. 

Morpvecar W. Broappus, Va., Nov. 26. 

Epwarp Cuoate, Lisbon, Montgomery 
Co., Md., Dec. 15. 

Davis Coiitins, East Feliciana, La., Oct. 
2, aged 71. 

Joun CuLreprer, Gum Branch, Darling- 
ton, 8. C., Jan. 16, aged 76. 

Jounson GranaM, Green Co., Ky., Oct. 27, 
aged 69. 

JoHn Hammonp, Coventry, R. I., Dec. 23. 

Joun Levanp, North Adams, Mass., Jan. 
14, aged 86. 

Daniext Matuison, Meredith, N.H., Nov.5. 

AsaHEL Morse, Norwalk, Ohio, Dec. 9. 


ORDINATIONS. 
JeremMian AsHeEr, Providence, R.I.,Dec. 8. 
Ceruas Bennett, Utica, N. Y., Jan, 27. 
Wo. Bocart, Pierrepont,St. Lawrence Co., 
Pes Kp EC. Be 

Exias Bonn, Jr., Hallowell, Me., Oct. 1. 
W.H. Bort, Baltimore, Md., Oct, 21. 
Wm. T. Brant iy, Jzr., Augusta, Ga , Dec. 


o7 


Rurvs F. Buert, Hamilton, Madison Co., 
N. Y., Jan. 23. 

Joun F. Bursanx, Taunton, Mass., Feb. 3. 

Joun M. Cuicx, Warner, N. H., Jan. 12. 


Wm. M. Cotto, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7. | 


Wm. Cox, Fort Wayne, la., Dec. 19. 
Luxe Davis, Truxton, N. Y., Dec. 23. 


Henry W. DovGe, Washington, D. C., | 


Oct. 25. 


’ y . | 
Revusen Forp, Nucholl’s Meeting-house, 


Goochland Co., Va., Oct. 23. 

Wm. Gates, Maine village, Union,Broome 
Co, N. Y., Dec. 28. 

Sumner Hane, Sidney, Me., Dec. 16. 


20. 


Josian F. Jones, Philadelphia, Dec. 24. 
don Co., Pa., Jan. 5. 


Co., Ohio, Sept. 
Gro. 
Co., Va., Oct. 2. 
Sriras Leonarp, Lonsdale, R. 1., July 1. 


oo 


Warren B. Moony, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
Aug. 27. 


Tuomas Musg, Blakely, Early Co., Ga., | 


Nov. 29. 
Josern B. Pixtey, De 
Co., N. Y.,Jan. 13. 


Ruyter, 


| In 
W. LarHam, Jefferson, Culpepper | 
| In 
| In 
Frankiin Merniam, Winthrop, Me., Dec. | 


| Cuarves G. Porter, Searsmont, Me., Oct. 
|} 28. 
| Joun E. Ristey, Lime Rock, Smithfield, 
R. I., Nov. ll. 
Ear. P. Sariseury, Martinsburg, Lewis 
Co., N. Y., Jan. 7. 
Mives Sanprorp, Stony Creek, Oakland 
Co., Mich., Aug. 12. 
H. Sitt: mrs, Lowville, Lewis Co., N. Y., 
| Jan. 6. 
| Epvmunp Turney, Hartford, Ct., Feb. 17. 
| Jos1an P. Tustin, Petersburg, Va., Jan. 7. 
| Joun L. Water, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 4. 
| Ransom A. Wasuevurn, Colchester, Dela- 
| ware Co., N. Y., Nov. 11. 
JoserpH Wuittemors, Tiverton, R.I., Nov. 
24. 
GeorGeE Witson, Niagara, U. C., Sept. 2. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 

| At Hatchet’s Creek, Ala., Sept. 12. 

| At Newbury District, 8. C., Sept. 25. 

At Punxatawney, Jefferson Co., Pa., Oct. 2. 

At Brunswick, Me., Oct. 28. 

At Taledaga Co., Ala., Oct. 31. 

At Punxsatawney, Jefferson Co.,Pa.,Nov.1]. 

At South River, Washington, N.Y., Nov. 4. 

At Washington, South River, N.Y., Nov. 4. 

At Pleasant Grove, Washington Co., Pa., 
Nov. . 

At Wells, Me., Nov. 5. 

At St. Mary’s, Ohio, Nov. 9. 

At Tar River, N. C., Nov. 16. 

At Raleigh, Shelby Co., Tenn., Nov. 23. 

At Balygomingo, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Nov. 25. 

At Providence, R.I., Dec. 8. (colored.) 





| At Sadsbury, Crawford Co., Pa., Dec. 10. 


At Rideburg, Brad. Co., Pa., Dec. 17. 


| At Solon Village, Me., Dec. 23. 
| At Pleasant Grove, Henry Co., I1., Dec. 30. 
Jou» P. Hatt, Ridley, Del. Co., Pa., Nov. | 


At New London, Conn., Dec. 3!. 


; | At Chittenango, Madison Co., N.Y., Jan. 7. 
Evwin H. Hawrey, New York City,Nov.2. | — 
Samuev Henverson,Taledaga,Ala.,Nov.1. | 


DEDICATIONS. 


; | In Braintrim, Pa., Sept. 25. 
Witiiam M. Jones, Mill Creek, Hunting: | 


In Manchester, N. H., Oct. 14. 


| In Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 23. 
James Ke_tey, Symmes Creek, Lawrence | 


In Rehoboth, Mass., Nov. 25. 
Mount Hope, Sanford, Me., Oct. 29. 
In Canton, N. J., Oct. 29. 

New London, Conn., Dec. 16. 

Maine Village,Union,Broome Co.,N.Y., 
Dec. 18. 


| In Camden, N. J., Jan. 3. 


In Methuen, Mass., Jan. 7. 
In Sexton’s River, Vt., Jan. 9. 
In Arcade, Genesee Co., N. Y., Jan. 13. 


| In Baldwinsville, Genesee Co.,N.Y.,Jan.27. 
Madison | 
| In (Baldwinville) Templeton, Ms., Feb. 3. 


In Palmyra, N. Y., Jan. 28. 





* Owing to several contingencies, we have been obliged, in making up the present 


number, to depart a little from our usual plan. 


Ep. 





